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N 1872 western Kansas was virtually empty. The Indians, how- 
ever restless and discontented, were mostly on reservation in 
what is now Oklahoma. The remaining buffalo were being rapidly 
hunted down, skinned and the bones left for later pickers. The 
Kansas Pacific railroad (now Union Pacific) was like a thin bridge, 
stretched across an enormous empty sea, and although little settle- 
ment had followed its building, still another railroad, the Santa 
Fe, was pushing out across that same great vacant land. Here was 
an unprecedented opportunity—free land and convenient transpor- 
tation to it—open to that restless, always westward-pushing, always 
land-hungry American. And yet the settler was reluctant. The 
reputation of the land was not good; it was dry and the crops might 
not grow. 

But other men, who had learned that profit and power attend 
the settlement of new territory, were ready and anxious. They had 
dreams far beyond a home and a farm for themselves; they would 
build towns and counties. In the best sense, these men were plan- 
ners and creators, building unselfishly for a good community. In 
many cases they were exploiters of their fellows, hoping to control 
the settlement to their own personal gain. In their worst form 
they were outright thieves, faking the establishment of counties and 
towns, secure in the knowledge that no one would come west to 
investigate the phantom populations for which they projected phan- 
tom courthouses and bridges, only to sell the bonds to Eastern 
financiers for real hard cash. 

In the 1870's nearly every town and county organized in western 
Kansas had such a sponsor and it was not always easy to determine 
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in which category each might belong. Ness county had Dr. Samuel 
Grant Rodgers, who was unsuccessful with his organization and has 
ever since been regarded as a rascal and a cheat. As a consequence, 
for many years Ness countians have chosen to ignore historically, 
what seemed to them, the dishonorable beginnings of the county. 
But when at last the skeleton of these beginnings has been taken 
from the closet,! dressed in some long-neglected facts and set in a 
proper contemporary background, the whole affair proves to have 
been not only most interesting but of comparative respectability. 

What has not been generally understood, is that Ness county was 
not the first of Dr. Rodgers’ promotions. He served an apprentice- 
ship in Pawnee county where his plans for a model community were 
defeated. Adopting the more successful, more unscrupulous tech- 
niques of his adversaries, he tried again in Ness county and again 
failed. For all his efforts he got neither an established colony nor 
any monetary reward. A failure rather than a thief would be the 
truer word for Dr. Rodgers. 

In order to understand Dr. Rodgers’ first promotion, some of the 
early conditions in Pawnee county must be explained. Pawnee was 
not an organized county in 1872, although its boundaries had been 
drawn in 1867, when the Kansas legislature had laid out three tiers 
of western counties °—all the unoccupied land in Kansas up to 
Range 26 West—with the provision that when these counties had 
attained sufficient population (600 inhabitants) they could be or- 
ganized into political units. These 21 counties were uniformly laid 
out, 30 miles by 30 miles, five townships square. Pawnee consisted 
of townships 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 in ranges 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
West. 

In the northeast corner of Pawnee county was Fort Larned, an 
important army post during the Indian wars and still occupied by 
troops in 1872. Among the innumerable tales of earlier events about 
the fort, was one involving Capt. Henry Booth, who in 1864 was 
inspecting officer of the military district in which the fort lay. 
Driving from Fort Zarah with another officer in an ambulance, he 
was attacked by Indians and barely escaped with his life. Earlier 
that same year Captain Booth had commanded an expedition from 


1. Judge Lorin T. Peters of the 33d judicial district of Kansas, intensely interested in 
western Kansas history, has made a thorough search into the organization of Ness and other 
western counties. This article is based on his research, as communicated to the writer by 
Mrs. G. N. Raffington, Ness City. 

2. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1867, pp. 51-57. 


8. War of the Rebellion, Series 1, v. 41, Pt. 1, p. 934. Also, Col. Henry I T 
Old Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1897), pp. 435-451. aay Sean, Se 
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Fort Riley to the relief of Ft. Larned reportedly infested by In- 
dians.* Before the war, Booth had been a resident of Riley county 
and after the close of his service in the army, he returned to his 
home there. In 1867 he served as legislator from Riley county in 
the Kansas house. In 1869 he received an appointment as post- 
master at Fort Larned and moved there with his family, establishing 
a sutler’s store at the fort. ( 
When the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad ran its survey 


through Pawnee county in 1871, Booth and several associates began 
planning a new town over on the railroad, six miles east from the 
fort, to be named Larned. In January, 1872, the directors of the 
Larned Town Co., including ex-Governor Samuel Crawford, presi- 
dent, and E. Wilder, secretary, met at the home of Booth and selected 
the exact site of the town.’ There is no doubt that Booth, with 
his wide experience in the war and in Kansas affairs, was well-fitted 
to be the leader in the bright future that the railroad would bring 
to Pawnee county. Neither was there any doubt that he had excel- 
lent political connections and many friends in Topeka. 

The first house was “brought bodily from Fort Larned on wheels” 
to the new town by Booth in April.* Several other houses were built 
that summer and a number of settlers came in. The railroad was 
) completed into Larned on July 20, 1872. With it came the railroad 
| construction gang under John D. Criley, who had previously built 
part of the Kansas Pacific across western Kansas, and who now 
| located his laborer’s camp near Larned at a place called Camp 
| Criley. F.C. Hawkins is said to have come with this crew only to 
) remain in Larned indefinitely when he found a fine growing town 
that offered possibilities to a man of his talents.?_ Everything was 
going well when Dr. Samuel Grant Rodgers arrived in Pawnee 
county as one of a committee to locate a site for the Chicago work- 
ingman’s colony. 

The railroad was completed to the, then, barren plain, where Kinsley now 
| stands, in the summer of 1872. In August of that year C. N. Pratt and Dr. 
, Samuel G. Rodgers (the gentleman from Ness), representing the “Chicago work- 


ingmen’s colony,” (the work was to be done by the men who were to follow, 
like all colonies you know,) visited the upper valley and selected the present 


4. War of the Rebellion, Series 1, v. 41, Pt. 1, p. 189. 
' 5. Capt. Henry Booth, “Centennial History of Pawnee County,” read by Captain 
Booth at a centennial celebration, July 4, 1876, and printed beginning November 3, 1899, 
in the Larned Eagle Optic. The history was contributed to the newspaper by Mrs. Isabel 
Worral Ball, historian of the old settlers’ association. Clippings are now in the State His- 
torical Library, Topeka. 

6. Ibid. 


ie T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 2 
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site of Kinsley as their objective point, and named it Petersburg, in honor of 
T. J. Peters of the Santa Fe railroad.® 

In his history of early Pawnee county, Henry Booth gave August 
10 as the day of the location of Petersburg, 24 miles southwest from 
Larned on the railroad. He named in addition to Rodgers and Pratt 
as the committee of the Chicago Workingmen’s Co-operation colony, 
F. W. Neye, J. Trumbull, and Robert McCanse. He stated further 
that the place was selected on account of the fertility of the soil, 
the healthfulness ofthe climate, and the abundance of pure water. 
This colony, it would seem, would offer only the best of advantages 
to its colonists. 

This, then, was the entrance of Dr. Rodgers upon the Pawnee 
county scene—one of a committee to locate and promote a co-oper- 
ative colony of workingmen from Chicago. To establish such a 
colony was his ambition and his dream and there is no evidence 
throughout his experience in western Kansas that he ever wavered 
from this primary objective. Organized colonies of this type were 
actively advocated by the social idealists of that day in the hope 
of relieving the pressure of poverty on the working class of the cities. 
Many such colonies were planned and begun in Kansas, several in 
the vicinity of what is now Kinsley. Needless to say, they were 
regarded with ridicule and hostility by the hard-bitten realists ® of 
the Western country, and particularly those whose personal plans 
might be endangered by such altruistic ideas. 

It is to be regretted that all our judgment of Dr. Rodgers must be 
based on the few newspaper clippings and official records that now 
remain to tell of his work, since nothing has been found concerning 
his life prior to August, 1872, or after the spring of 1874. One of 
his colonists said that he was an Englishman, a dark, slender, genteel 
looking, fellow.*° He was 40 years old in 1874" and he was from 
Chicago. A check of the directories of that city, show him listed 
as a resident only in 1872 and 1873, the same years in which he was 
J. Av Walker's “Early. Histody of Edwards County? which wee editel ty Tomas CMa 
and published in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 9, pp. 259-284. This particular quota- 
tion is used here since it shows the local contemptuous attitude toward Rodgers and his 


colony. It also reflects the fact that even in Kinsley, Rodgers was better remembered as 
of Ness county. 

9. In the Kinsley Republican, January 4, 1879, there is a characterization of a co- 
operative colony “‘as an institution founded upon the principle that to secure a quarter of 
land was to transform a poor mechanic into a wealthy prince.” An editorial in the Kinsley 
Graphic, May 4, 1878, stated of such colonies, “As a rule they are successful failures. 
That is, as failures they are a success.” 

10. Fern Cook interviewed William Lenihan, one of Rodgers’ Ness county colonists in 
1935. The article to be written from this interview was never completed, but her notes 
were lent to the writer. 


11. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 631. 
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if promoting his Kansas colony, and it is therefore assumed that he 
was resident there only for the purpose of recruiting settlers.!* 

t The advent of Rodgers and his town of Petersburg probably 
a brought some misgivings to Capt. Henry Booth in Larned. Rodgers 
t must have talked busily as was his wont, with anyone who would 
f listen, about the model community,’* he and his associates would 
build, where workingmen of great cities like Chicago, might attain 
, independence and a great future. While to the more experienced 
. Booth, the Chicago doctor must have seemed naive and an all round 
s tender-foot, still the doctor’s appeal to prospective settlers in Chi- 


cago and points east, would conceivably be compelling. At least his 
e arrival was a warning that the railroad would bring others with 


similar dreams of building towns and if Larned’s lead was to be 
preserved, time was of the essence. 

So in October, Henry Booth, D. A. Bright and A. H. Boyd secured 
signatures to a petition or memorial, asking for the organization of 
Pawnee county. The law passed in 1872 by the legislature, specify- 
ing the procedure for organizing new counties (ch. 106) required 
that such a petition be signed by 40 householders who were legal 
electors of the county. Evidently, there were not 40 legal electors 
in Pawnee county at that time. According to one report,'* “An imi- 
grant train came toiling by and the men in Larned rode out, held it 
up and forced the men in the party to sign the petition 2 
Notwithstanding the way the signatures were obtained, Henry 
Booth, D. A. Bright and A. H. Boyd, on October 7, 1872, swore 
under oath before George B. Cox, a justice of the peace, that “the 
above signatures are the genuine signatures of householders and 
legal electors of the County of Pawnee.” '* Henry Booth also on 
October 7 wrote Gov. James M. Harvey a letter and the first sen- 
tence of the letter contains the following: “I send you herewith a 
petition of 40 householders and legal electors of this county.” The 
letter also bears a postscript in which Henry Booth recommended 
“F. C. Hawkins as a good man to take the census and would be 
pleased to see him appointed.” 1* 

If there were not 40 householders or legal electors in the county, 
there scarcely could have been 600 inhabitants as were by law re- 
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_ 12. Dr. Rodgers was listed as a physician at 277 Clark St., and 318 Clark St. One of 
: his colonists said he had an office on State St. 


13. In practically every existing letter or direct quotation of Dr. Rodgers, his model 
colony is mentioned. 
14. Great Bend Tribune, December 24, 1934. From an article written by Dwight B. 
? Christy, who was the third sheriff of Pawnee county. " 
15. Records of the secretary of state, Topeka. 
16. Ibid. 
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quired for the organization of a county. But if the first step in the 
conspiracy succeeded, how much more confidently might the second 
misrepresentation be compounded! According to the law of 1872, 
upon receipt of the petition for organization, the governor should 
appoint some “competent person who was a bona fide resident of the 
county to take the census.” At this point the governor, however 
uninformed he may have been of the true facts in the case, could 
have stopped this fraudulent organization and set up a precedent 
that would have prevented many subsequent ones. He could have 
diligently investigated the qualifications of his appointee—his 
census taker—and made sure that the census was correctly taken. 
In this manner, as was the plain intent of the law, the whole process 
of organizing the new counties would have been safe-guarded. 
But Governor Harvey did not bother, he appointed F. C. Hawkins, 
the man recommended by Booth. In the Norton county organiza- 
tion of the same year he also appointed without investigation the 
locally recommended census-taker. Governor Osborn followed this 
same loose practice with Harper, Ness, Barbour, and Comanche 
counties in 1873. Thus the door was opened to the fraudulent 
organizers. 

Since the census of F. C. Hawkins is typical of what occurred in 
all these fraudulent organizations, let us therefore consider it some- 
what in detail. On October 19, 1872, F. C. Hawkins took an oath 
before George B. Cox, a justice of the peace in Pawnee county, to 
“take the census of Pawnee county to the best of my knowledge and 
ability. So help me, God.” On October 28, 1872, F. C. Hawkins 
finished the census and sent it to the governor with this certification: 
“I certify that the foregoing schedule of bona fide inhabitants of 
Pawnee county is correct. Signed: Francis C. Hawkins, Census 
taker for Pawnee county.”’* The census report showed 674 in- 
habitants in Pawnee county—18 women, 48 children and 618 men— 
a rather strangely assorted population. 

All this had been done in the absence of Dr. Rodgers, who ap- 
parently was in Chicago drumming up settlers. When he returned 
to Pawnee county on October 28, he was shocked and surprised at 
what he saw and heard had been going on in his absence. He 
wrote indignantly to W. H. Smallwood, secretary of state, at Topeka: 


Oct. 28, 1872 
To THE HONORABLE SECRETARY OF STATE W. H. SMALLWoop— 
Dear Sir 
On my arrival here I found that the most dishonest means are being taken 


17. Ibid. 
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e to organize this county. Inhabitants of Hodgeman and other counties are 
d upon the list. Even persons who are merely travelling by rail have been taken. 
And the names of the workmen from the pay list the A.T. & S.F.R.R. have 

, been taken while many of them are discharged months since. 

d Also all the Soldiers names are taken contrary to law. Will you please 

e stay all proceeding in the matter till I return to Topeka on Wednesday or Thurs- 

. day first. I am now with two men taking the census. 

d It will be much to the interest of the state to do so as I am afraid our 
Colony will not come if this proceeds as we want to have a Model Colony in 

it regard to Education, taxation and all else which will benefit them. 

e We will contest this matter if they persevere in their fraudulent attempts 

is to organize the county. 


Most Respectfully 


‘ Your Obedient Servant 
SAMUEL GRANT Ropcers M. D. 

. N. B. Hawkins says here in public that he takes the census by Governor Har- 
S, vey’s request in order to get two men to the legislature to vote for a certain 
\- purpose this winter. SGR 18 
€ Since the date of this letter is the same as that on the census re- 
s port, the letter must have reached the secretary of state at the 
e same time as the census report, furnishing to the governor, evi- 
it dence that his appointed officer, F. C. Hawkins, was guilty of fraud 

and perjury in the census report that he had submitted. But fear- 
n ful perhaps that his letter would not arrive in time, Dr. Rodgers 


» sent a telegram to the secretary of state, which was received in To- 

h peka, October 29, at 11 A. M.: 

0 Dated Great BEND Ks 28 1872 

d Received at Oct. 29 11 am 

Ss To Hon W. H. SMaLLwoop 

, Sec. oF STATE 

f Great fraud in taking census please stop all proceedings till I reach Topeka 

S. G. Ropcers M D !9 

From this telegram it is certain that the governor in Topeka knew 

that the census of Pawnee county was not above suspicion. Not- 

withstanding this, Governor Harvey, on November 4, appointed the 

commissioners for Pawnee county and proclaimed the county or- 

i ganized. Was there fraud in the census of F. C. Hawkins—an offi- 

cer of the governor? Of this there is no doubt. On May 8, 1873, 

A. L. Williams, attorney general of the state of Kansas, filed a quo 

warranto proceedings in the supreme court, to set aside the organi- 

zation of Pawnee county and in his petition alleged in detail that 


1 8. Correspondence of the secretary of state, Archives division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. As there is no address given in this letter to show from where it was written, 
it has been carelessly attributed to Rodgers’ Ness county adventure. The date and the 
" ee to Hawkins, place it without question as referring to the Pawnee county organi- 

m. 
19. Ibid. 
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the organization “was procured by fraud and perjury and the census 
taken of said county was false and fraudulent.” The board of county 
commissioners and the county clerk in their answer to the petition 
admitted all the allegations of fraud. (State vs Commissioners, 
Pawnee County, 12 Kan. 426.) 

Why did the governor ignore this evidence of fraud? Here again 
an honest courageous stand by the governor might have preserved 
the intention of the organization law, rendered helpless the self- 
seeking organizers and protected the future citizens of western Kan- 
sas from the monstrous debts that were loaded onto them without 
their consent and knowledge as a consequence. Timid, intimi- 
dated, complaisant, or corrupt—the governor ignored the evidence 
and proceeded with the organization of Pawnee county. 

The record is silent, but considering his telegram, Dr. Rodgers 
must have gone to Topeka. It would be interesting to know what 
Governor Harvey and the secretary of state told him. Did they 
tell him that it was important for counties to be organized now that 
the railroad had come through? Did they tell him that settlers 
would come more readily if organized law had already been estab- 
lished for their protection? These were the arguments later used 
by Rodgers when he was under attack for his organization of Ness 
county.”° Did they also tell him that as long as the legal formalities 
were fulfilled, they had no power to refuse the organization? In 
1875, Governor Osborn, in his message to the legislature asked for 
a new county organization law claiming that the 1872 law was 
defective in that the governor’s “functions are ministerial only,” 
and he had no power to deny an organization if the preliminaries 
were observed in the counties and the proper papers presented to 
him. This was the political alibi of gross neglect of duty on the 
part of the governors, in the face of the scandal that broke late in 
1874, which concerned the fraudulent organizations of Comanche, 
Harper, and Barber counties with their $200,000 bonded indebted- 
ness. However, the claim was a misstatement of the law. From 
State vs Sillon, et al, 21 Kan. 207, we quote the following, with 
respect to the fraudulent organization of Pratt county: “Fraud 
and falsehood poison the proceedings throughout, and notwith- 
standing the regularity of the records, . . . all of these pro- 
ceedings, being in violation of law, are void, and the pretended or- 
ganization is consequently void.” 

True it was that Governor Harvey was merely a ministerial off- 


20. House Journal, 1874, pp. 445, 446. 
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cer of the legislature in the organization of Pawnee county, yet 
when he obtained information that one of his appointees, F. C. 
Hawkins, had committed fraud and perjury in the census, no law 
required the governor to perform a void act. It was the duty of the 
governor to investigate the matter and, if the evidence warranted it, 
lay the matter before the attorney general for investigation and 
prosecution of his guilty appointee. The intention of the legislature 
of 1872 was plainly manifest by the act itself. It determined that 
there should be 600 bona fide inhabitants before a county could be 
organized and, in order to safeguard this requirement, it provided 
that the governor should appoint a “bona fide, competent census 
taker,” thus guarding at every step the 600 requirement, and 
hedging it with a precaution that would have insured such a result 
if the governor had diligently performed his duty." 

While in the light of history, there seems to have been no excuse 
for the governor’s ready compliance with fraudulent procedures, 
still at the time, Dr. Rodgers was apparently convinced of the 
validity of the governor’s action. He later stated before the legis- 
lature of 1874, that he had found it impossible to do anything about 
the Pawnee county organization.22 It follows also that he was 
persuaded that nothing could stop any other county organization 
along similar lines. 

Besides appointing temporary county commissioners and de- 
claring the county of Pawnee organized on November 4, 1872, the 
governor also designated Larned as the temporary county seat. 
In this regard the law stated that the governor should “designate 
such place as he may select, centrally located, as a temporary 
county seat.” Larned was located in the extreme northeast corner 
of the county. Although the organization papers and official ap- 
pointments could not possibly have arrived, the temporary county 
commissioners acted immediately and on the very next day held 
an election,” first dividing the county into two townships, a voting 
precinct in each, in strict observation of the organization law. These 
two precincts were located, one at Fort Larned and one at Larned, 
within six miles of each other, in the northeast part of a county 
30 miles long and 30 miles wide. This action practically excluded 


21. The citations of the supreme court and their applications were furnished to the 
pny A zatee Sate oe Peters — = y oy y- appointed ey the supreme court to 
“seat c i 
a ees hy Os nl Ty ae ably the county seat fight in the state. Dunn 
22. The Commonwealth, Topeka, February 4, 1874. 


23. November 5 was the regular general election day of 1872. In defending the 
Se ae aetene the supreme court, 12 Kan. 426, the defendants claimed 
aaumuel dndiines aie, e jon was not necessary as everyone was bound to know the 
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the bulk of the county from participation in the election. In the 
first place there was no notice of the election and second, no polling 
place, at which residents in the more remote parts of the county, 
could vote. 

However, Captain Criley and his railroad workers, together with 
members of the Chicago Workingmen’s colony, did not accept this 
action passively. Hawkins had listed the railroad workers and the 
members of the colony as inhabitants of the county so they decided 
they had a right to vote and they proceeded to do so. Unfortunately 
we have no unbiased account of this action. Captain Booth recites 
it in detail in his history and his supporters in the legislature pre- 
sented virtually the same story when the election was later being 
considered in the house: 


That on the day of said general election, a large number of men were in the 
employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., upon the line of its 
road through said county of Pawnee; that the said persons were not legal resi- 
dents of said county at the date of the general election, being there temporarily, 
and with the intention of moving westward with said road; that no families 
were with them, and they have since moved westward; that the said persons 
had their headquarters at a place called Camp Criley, which place was situated 
in Larned City,24 the township voting place being at Larned City; that on the 
day of said general election, about eleven o'clock A. M., certain of aforesaid per- 
sons in the employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., pretended 
to organize themselves into an election board . . . and received the votes 
of others of said employes or railroad hands until about 4 o’clock P. M. of said 
day, when the persons who were acting as judges and clerks of said pretended 
election, got aboard of a railroad train without ballot boxes and poll books, 
and proceeded west twelve miles to a locality called “Siding No. 2,” at which 
place they opened the ballot box and received votes of other railroad hands, 
and did not return to Camp Criley until 9 P.M. . . .25 


The county commissioners proceedings concerning this election, 
written up later, shows only that the county was divided into two 
precincts for convenient townships with the Larned township poll- 
ing place at Cox & Boyd Hotel in Larned and the Pawnee township 
polling place at Booth’s sutier store. While the votes were tabulated 
by townships for state officers, only the total votes were recorded 
for the county offices, indeed the votes for county officers seems 
to have been an afterthought. F. C. Hawkins was elected sheriff, 


24. There is some confusion as to the location of Camp Criley at this time. Booth 
himself states that the camp was moved when the railroad reached a point about 12 miles 
west of Larned, which would have been around the latter part of July or first of August. 
But other sources seem to indicate that the camp was not moved until after the election 
when Criley quarreled with Booth over his refusal to allow the county commissioners to 
canvass the votes of the Criley faction. 
aoe ile it is impossible to know how long these railroad men had been in the county, 
it is reasonable to believe that some of them had been there since the railroad came into 
the county. Hawkins himself came with this railroad gang. The Booth faction claimed that 
only four of the electors who voted in this “‘outlaw” fashion were legal electors. 

25. House Journal, 1873, pp. 417, 418. 
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but the election tally omitted any mention of Henry Booth’s elec- 
tion as representative. Thirty-eight votes were cast and no mention 
was made of the voting of the other faction. Although Booth said, 
“There was no clamoring for office—there were more than enough 
to go around . . . ,” he does in the end become more factual 
and names the parties voted for at Camp Criley and points west. 
Among the county commissioners was Captain Criley.2® Other can- 
didates for office were A. D. Clute, F. V. Neye and Robert Mc- 
Canse, all known to have been members of the Chicago working- 
men’s colony. Dr. Rodgers was entered as candidate for represen- 
tative to the state legislature. It is easy to conjecture that the 
Petersburg faction with help from the railroad camp, being excluded 
or lacking a polling place out in the county, took matters into their 
own hands, provided their own polls and did their own voting. It 
was a blundering, straight forward action that would naturally 
arouse the scorn of Booth who, ostensibly at least, appreciated the 
legal niceties. He saw to it that the county commissioners refused 
to canvass these spontaneous votes. 

Later others were not so scornful of the effort of Criley, Rodgers, 
and followers to cast their votes. The state board of canvassers 
confronted by the two sets of election returns for representative 
from Pawnee county, solicited the advice of the attorney general 
of the state and was advised to canvass neither of them.27_ Hence 
when the legislature of 1873 convened, the matter was turned over 
to the house itself for a decision. 

But when the house gathered in January, 1873, the contest for 
representative of Pawnee county was overshadowed by a much 
greater problem. The constitution of the state of Kansas provided 
that the house should be composed of not more than one hundred 
members and that each county should be represented by at least 
one member. As the representation had been apportioned earlier 
and a number of the eastern counties had several representatives, 
each according to population, 99 of the seats were already taken, 
leaving only one seat open to the new counties that had been or- 
ganized since the legislature met in 1872.29 This seat was to go to 
Norton county *° as it had been the first of the four new counties 


26. Captain Criley, construction boss of the Santa Fe, was a man of great resource 
and no emergency daunted him. This election episode was ‘undoubtedly of his planning al- 
though there is now no evidence to prove it. 

27. House Journal, 1873, p. 416. 

28. Kansas Constitution, Article 2, Section 2. Also, Article 10, Section 1. Also, The 
Laws of the State of Kansas, 1871, p. 32. 

29. At that time, an election was held every year and the legislature met every year. 

30. Norton county, organized on August 22, 1872, with presumably 600 ae | 
cast 32 votes for representative on November 5, 1872. Another fraudulent organization 
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now coming and asking seats. If the others were to be admitted, 
then some of the larger counties would have to give up some of their 
representatives, as they were not disposed to do. This dilemma 
was gotten around by refusing seats to either of the contestants 
from Pawnee county, the Rooks county representative and the 
Ford county representative, this last having been adjudged illegally 
elected anyhow. Therefore, Henry Booth was correct when he 
stated in his history, “The constitutional limit having been reached 
as to number of representatives, the member from Pawnee, after 
eleven days, was voted out together with members from two other 
counties.” 

The committee on elections did, however, make some investiga- 
tion and a report in the matter of the Pawnee county election.* 
Their report of February 13, stated: 

The organization of the county of Pawnee was made and completed in the 
city of Topeka on the fourth day of November, 1872, and the pretended elec- 
tion held in said county . . . shows that the will of the people could not 


have been fully and properly expressed at the said election, occurring the day 
after the organization. 

And hence your Committee reports that neither of the persons claiming 
seats, under said pretended election are entitled to be admitted as members or 
delegates in this Legislature. But should this House decide to respect the will 
of the people 32 as so expressed in said election, then your Committee would 
recommend that Mr. Rodgers be entitled to the seat for the reason that he, 
(Mr. Rodgers, ) received 108 votes, and Mr. Booth but 35 votes. 


The minority report of the committee was presented by Simeon 
Motz of Ellis county and as previously stated, retold the Booth ver- 
sion of the election.** There was some support in the house for this 
minority report but as related above both the majority and minority 
reports were more or less ignored, due to the preoccupation of the 
house with the problem of keeping the size of the house to its con- 
stitutional limit. It is perhaps indicative of the character of that 
house, that they respected the 100 member limit set by the constitu- 
tion and maintained the status quo, preferring to ignore that other 
provision of the constitution that no organized county should be 
without representation. In this case, the will of the people desiring 


31. House Journal, 1873, p. 416. 


82. There was no consistency in the decisions of the house as to the admission of mem- 
bers. In the report here quoted, the statement is made that the will of the people could 
not possibly have been expressed in so sudden an election and yet goes on to say that if 
the house decided to respect the will of the people. These reports so often started out with 
expressions concerning the purity of election laws and ended up with a recommendation 
of admitting or rejecting members on entirely different grounds. Reno county was organ- 
= Le pay! 6, 1871, and the election held January 8, and yet the representative was 
allow: ‘0 sit. 


33. This alignment of the Ellis county representative against Dr. Rodgers marks the 
beginning of the Ellis county animosity that was to harrass the doctor later. 
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expression received scant consideration. Both Rodgers and Booth 
were sent home. 

Meantime, down in Petersburg, progress had been made: 

Undismayed, Dr. Rodgers proceeded with his improvements and on the 5th 
day of December 1872 the corner stone of the Buffalo House, (the structure 
now known as the Kinsley Hotel,) was laid in ample form by Dr. Rodgers and 
Robt. McCanse,34 between where now is Parker’s blacksmith shop and the 
railroad track, and the building approached completion as rapidly as the Dr. 
could get trusted for material.85 About this time the railroad company estab- 
lished a telegraph office at the tank three miles west of Petersburg . . ., 
also A. D. Clute was prospecting about Petersburg, having become a member 
of the “Workingmen’s Colony.” 36 

There were several towns in Pawnee county by early 1873; a gov- 
ernment supply point on the railroad southwest of Larned; Garfield, 
established near Camp Criley by a colony from Ohio; and Fitchburg 
farther down the line. Dr. Rodgers’ town continued to improve. In 
February the telegraph office and operator had been moved into 
Petersburg, the Buffalo House had been sided, by March 10 it was 
occupied as a hotel and the railroad trains stopped at the town for 
meals. A colony from Illinois and one from Boston, Mass., had 
come into the community.** This Massachusetts colony was also a 
co-operative and since it had much the same ideals and objectives, 
seems soon to have merged itself with the workingmen’s colony. 
There had been bad luck too. A party of Germans, who had come 
to Chicago bound for Kansas, had been persuaded to settle in 
Petersburg. In the end though, they stopped in Barton county and 
settled on the Walnut and Cheyenne bottoms, about six miles from 
Great Bend.** There were 16 families in this party and it would 
have been a sizable addition to the Petersburg community. The 
report of the settlement of this group contains the terms offered by 
the Chicago colony—a town lot 50 x 140 for $50 and a quarter sec- 
tion of land for $218. 

Another statement of the ambitions of Dr. Rodgers and his colony 
is given in the Kansas Daily Commonwealth of March 13, 1873: 


34. According to his own account in the Kinsley Graphic, June 14, 1901, Robert Mc- 
Sears was a member of the Chicago workingmen’s colony. e paid $25 for this mem- 

ership. 

Robert McCanse was appointed census taker in Edwards county in 1874, as a preliminary 
to that county’s organization. However, he could find but 301 inhabitants and standing 
firm on his census, the organization was stalled, until the governor appointed another census 
taker. The second census taker was able to find one month later, 611 inhabitants in 
Edwards county, which goes to show what the governors might have accomplished had 
they been more discriminating in their appointments of census takers. 


35. The italics are not those of the original writer but of this copyist. They emphasize 
the fact that Dr. Rodgers had little money with which to back his plans. 

86. Edwards County Leader, Rindey, March 14, 1878, a history by J. A. Walker. 
Walker, himself, was a member of th ‘Massachusetts colony. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, February 25, 1873, correspondence from 
Great Bend. 
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Dr. S. G. Rodgers, of Chicago, who had returned from a trip over Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe road to the southwest for the purpose of selecting a location 
for a colony of six hundred families, says that he has traveled over Europe and 
America and testifies that Kansas, and especially the Arkansas valley, is the 
most beautiful country he ever saw. He and Messrs. Nye and Redsell had 
received from the directors of the A. T. & S. F. railroad, passes to carry them 
from Chicago and back in order to select the location for six hundred families— 
colonist; and he says he never dreamed of such a garden of Eden as that valley 
presents to the settler. He says the vegetable mould is from four to ten feet 
deep; is inexhaustible, and would, if cultivated, raise food for all Europe. He 
thought the people of Kansas were selfish or they would have told the world of 
the great beauty and fertility of the state, but he said it would be a secret no 
longer, as he and Capt. Nye had begun and would not stop until the valley is 
filled with families from Europe and all parts of America. 

He said that from the governor to the railroad constructors at the end of the 
road, every one had vied with each other as to who would show them the 
most kindness, and he would go home to tell the people of Chicago that not 
only is Kansas the most beautiful and healthy and fertile state in the union, but 
her people are the kindest he ever met. 

He said they would bring a steam plow and brick machine, and dig an 
artesian well, and make their colony a model for America—Atchison Guide 
Board. 

Despite the discouragements suffered in his contest with Booth 
on the county organization and the diversion of his colonists to 
Barton county, Rodgers here still seems brimming with enthusiasm. 
His words, read today, seem astonishingly prophetic. The steam 
plow or its gasoline counterpart did come to western Kansas, the 
Arkansas valley presently did help abundantly to feed Europe and 
truly the inexhaustibility of the soil became the wonder of scientists 
everywhere. 

But at the time Rodgers was making his glowing appraisal of 
Kansas and her kind people, Booth and his associates had already 
counted another coup on the doctor and his supporters. A bill re- 
arranging the boundaries of a number of counties, among them 
several along the Santa Fe railroad, was quietly passed by the Kansas 
legislature on March 5, the day before adjournment.*® As new 
settlers had come into these new counties, the town planners be- 
came increasingly aware that a central location was the determining 
factor when the voters came to choose the county seat. County 
seats, already located, might even lose that honor, if the situation 
was deemed too inconvenient. So the more politically influential 
town planners had the county lines redrawn, a process much simpler 
to accomplish than moving their town and much less painful than 
losing the county seat. 


39. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1873, pp. 152, 153. 
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Henry Booth intimated that he got this idea from the managers 
of the Chicago colony, who instructed Rodgers to go down to 
Topeka and get the lines changed so as to eliminate Larned from 
Pawnee county. This is hard to believe since in the whole course 
of rivalry between Booth and Rodgers, Rodgers seems to have been 
continually several jumps behind the more agile Booth. But how- 
ever the idea originated, Booth, according to his own admission, 
was one of those who implemented it. Although eliminated from 
a seat in the legislature himself, he remained to look after his in- 
terests and so potent was his influence that “the county lines were 
changed by cutting twelve miles off the south—leaving Petersburg 
out—and adding six miles on the north, which were taken from 
Rush county, and six miles on the east, which were taken from 
Stafford county.” This as Booth said frankly, “brought Larned 
nearer the center of the county and strengthened it as the county 
seat.” He failed to add that Larned was the stronger, too, because 
not only Petersburg but every other town, was by this same action, 
cut off and cast out of Pawnee county entirely.*° 

More graphically than words, the accompanying map tells the 
story of this rearrangement of county lines and the ensuing benefit 
to county seats of that area.*! 

On January 25, 1874, the Topeka Commonwealth reported that 
two petitions had been presented to the legislature asking that the 
original county lines of Pawnee county be restored. One petition 
was signed by inhabitants living in Pawnee county; the other was 
signed by the inhabitants of the detached part of Pawnee county.*? 
The result was that the legislature again saved Booth and his county 
seat by returning one township to Pawnee—the one containing Gar- 
field—and creating Edwards county out of the orphan townships. 

Whether by design or unwittingly, the legislature of 1873 did 
Booth and Pawnee another good turn. A law was passed detaching 
Pawnee from Ellis county for judicial purposes and authorizing dis- 
trict courts to be held in Pawnee.** This recognition by the legisla- 
ture of Pawnee as an organized county caused the supreme court 
to declare in March, 1874 (12 Kan. 426), that since the legislature 
had the exclusive power to provide for the organization of new coun- 
40. Booth’s history, loc. cit. 


41. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1873, pp. 146-156. 


42. Booth could not afford to have the original county reconstituted. Although Larned 
was voted the county seat at a special election on October 7, 1873, he was worried about 
the county lines and on November 14 wrote to W. H. Smallwood, secretary of state, who 
seems to have been the gone friend of all the county organizers, “I wish you would do 
all you can consistently for me and our County. We are in a condition that renders it 
sony necessary for us to have someone to watch our interests especially our County 

es. 


43. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1873, pp. 165-167. 
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ties, the fraudulent organization of Pawnee was cured of its defect 
and rendered valid by this recognition of the county organization. 
All in all the legislature of 1873 could not have done more for Henry 
Booth even if it had admitted him to membership. 

Properly for this story, the chronicle of Henry Booth should end 
with the casting out of Petersburg and Dr. Rodgers from Pawnee 
county, but as a contribution to an understanding of the political 
climate of that day, the manipulations of Henry Booth are important. 
Henry Booth never suffered any loss of honor or prestige on account 
of his actions and maneuvers in organizing and maintaining his hold 
over the political affairs of Pawnee county. He became clerk of the 
house in the legislature of 1875 and 1876, later speaker of the house, 
and in 1878 was appointed district land agent at Larned. His- 
torians have never classed him with the other fraudulent county 
organizers of his time, although he used exactly the same methods 
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with the exception that he did not perhaps load his county with 
a great burden of bonds as did some of the other organizers. In 
Pawnee and Edwards counties his tactics were expressed, summed 
up and possibly also judged by the phrase, he “out-generaled” his 
opponents.** And it is quite likely that his success encouraged other 
opportunists to go and do likewise. 

And what of Dr. Rodgers? Apparently a sincere, well-meaning 
man, obsessed with the dream of founding a model colony in the 
west for workingmen, he had been frustrated and beaten at every 
turn. He had not attracted enough colonists to retain his leadership 
after the more numerous Massachusetts colony had coalesced with 
the few settlers from Chicago. Although he retained his equity in 
the Buffalo House and it was on its way to become one of the most 
important dining stops along the Santa Fe railroad, it had capable 
managers. While we can only conjecture, Rodgers’ actions suggest 
that he still retained his faith in the country and his project; that 
he believed that having learned the tactics of the day in organizing 
counties and being given a clear field, where old animosities would 
not interfere, he could apply his hard-won knowledge and still 
build a successful colony. Dr. Rodgers sought a new field for his 
operations. 

Now other less scrupulous men, desirous of organizing counties 
in 1873, also sought places well off the beaten path, where they 
might, unobserved, complete their plans, vote their bonds and de- 
part to cash them, leaving the payment to the future citizens of the 
luckless county. Some of these conspirators scarcely bothered to 
go into the county which they were prepared to victimize.* While 
Dr. Rodgers’ organization in Ness county has always been classed 
along with these others in 1873, there were several important dif- 
ferences.** For one thing, he insisted on having a population and 
went to great trouble to recruit it from among workingmen of 


44, Walker’s history, Edwards County Leader, March 14, 1878. 


45. Harper and Comanche counties were particularly notorious for their illegal or- 
ganizations in 1873. A special session of the state legislature in September, 1874, alarmed 
by the great number of bonds that had been issued in these counties, appointed an investi- 
gating committee of which A. L. Williams, the attorney general, was one. His report 
(House Journal, 1875, p. 72) states: “It is not pretended that Harper county ever had an 
inhabitant; it is doubtful even if the bond-makers of that county were ever in the county.” 
Of Comanche, he said: “I visited the county myself, and declare, as the results of actual 
observation, that there are no inhabitants in the county, and that there never was a bona 
fide inhabitant there.” 

46. It is believed that much of the ill repute of Dr. Rodgers and his Ness county 
organization is due to the scandals connected with the other counties that were organized 
at the same time. Since practically every county that was organized in the decade of 
1870-1880 was attended by fraud in some particular or degree, the study of any one 
specific county is really a study in the variations and contrast among these several counties. 
Ness county has always been bracketed with Harper and Comanche, but the details of the 
organizations differ greatly, as can be shown. 
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Chicago and take it to Ness county. He was even rather particular 
about who was to belong to the colony, enlisting workmen of various 
crafts so the colony would have within itself the skills necessary 
to actually build a model community. It is believed that he still 
held to the co-operative organization,’ envisioning the group work- 
ing together to build the public buildings the community would 
need. If Dr. Rodgers had larceny in his heart, and that alone, he 
certainly went to a lot of trouble that was totally unnecessary. 

While we have no direct information that Rodgers ever visited 
Ness county to locate a site for his proposed colony, it seems likely 
that he did.“ For by June, 1873, the plans were laid. In that 
month William Lenihan, one of the colonists, who remained in the 
West afterwards and has been one of our principal sources of in- 
formation concerning the colony,*® met Rodgers at Rush street 
bridge in Chicago where boys were scattering literature, and be- 
came interested. Later he went to Rodgers’ office where he pur- 
chased a town lot in the town-to-be for $30, paying $10 down and 
being trusted for the rest.°° The depression of 1873 was already so 
severe in Chicago, that Lenihan was able to draw only a few dollars 
a week from his bank account. Acquaintances in Chicago thought 
he was crazy to consider going way out west to a place no one knew 
anything about. 


The Maguires and John Shannon ™! became members of the colony 
later. They stated: 


That in the month of September 1873 and for some time thereto, they 
were residents of the city of Chicago . . . that their attention was at- 
tracted by divers advertisements appearing in the public prints 52 of that city 


47. There is but little information on this point. The colony was so short-lived that there 
remains few dctails of its community structure. However, there were evidences that the 
colonists were to function in some respects as a group and had certain expectations as mem- 
bers of the group that would imply some co-operative organization. None of the colonists 
was ever questioned on this point as far as is known because Dr. Rodgers’ interest in co- 
operative colonies has been but recently discovered, too late to question any of the colonists 
who remained in the west. 

48. George Strong, a Ness county settler in July, 1873, near whose home the Rodgers 
colony located its town, met the first contingent when it arrived in Hays. Hence there must 
have been some communication between him and Rodgers previously. 


49. William Lenihan, a young man of 21 years, was from a farm near Cooperstown, 
N. Y., and had been a carpenter in Chicago only a few months. He remained in Ness 
county a number of years, then moved to Lane county and died in Scott county in 1942. 
Fern Cook int»rviewed Lenihan in 1935 and he stated at that time that he still had his 
receipt for his town lot. Other garbled, inaccurate interviews with Lenihan on the subject 
of the Rodgers’ colony were reported in The News Chronicle, Scott City, September 21, 28, 
and October 5, 12, 19, 1939. Also in the Hutchinson Herald, May 28, 1940. Lenihan was 
reluctant to talk about the organization because he did not share the common belief in 
Rodgers’ rascality and that was what the interviewers asked about. 

50. As far as can be ascertained this was the only charge for becoming a member of the 
Rodgers colony. 

51. The Maguires were a family group from Ireland composed of the mother with a 
number of her children, grown, several with families. John Shannon also was a family man 
from Ireland. 

52. The Chicago Tribune of May, June, July and August, 1873, and the Chicago Journal 
of June, July and August, 1873, were searched in the hope of finding Rodgers’ advertisement 
but there was none that could be definitely attributed to him. 
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and in other ways, to a certain scheme of colonizing a portion of the State of 
Kansas which was known under the name of the Rodgers’ Colony.** 


Rodgers enlisted some 20 or more members for his Ness county 
colony *‘—some were young single men and some were men with 
families, about two-thirds of them of Irish extraction.** By the 
middle of August the plans neared completion and Rodgers asked 
the U. S. army headquarters in Chicago to arrange for an army 
escort from Hays to Ness county upon the arrival of the colonists in 
Kansas.°® However, the first group of about 15 families did not 
leave Chicago until September. They occupied one whole car of 
the train, thus getting a cheaper ticket rate for the group. It is not 
known whether Dr. Rodgers accompanied this group or not. On 
September 20, 1873, he wrote the Kansas secretary of state from an 
undisclosed location: 

Hon. W. H. SMaLLwoop 


Dear Sir I tried to see you before you left here. Will you please have 
James Lee appointed Justice for Ness Co. at your earliest convenience. 

Will [you] also send me to (Hayes City) in care of postmaster, the exact 
form necessary to the organization of our county. I mean the form of appli- 
cation. Please send it on by first mail if possible, and in due time I will 
thoroughly reciprocate. 

Most truly 
S. G. Ropcers M. D.57 


Here we have the first intimation that there might have been 
some understanding between Smallwood and Rodgers. While this 
is the only letter remaining of the correspondence of the secretary 
of state that shows Rodgers to have suggested appointments, un- 
doubtedly he suggested others.** 


53. This statement is from an affidavit made to the officers et Fort Hays when later 
these people were destitute and asking for help.—Records of the War Dept., U. S. Army 
Commands, National Archives. 

54. Ellen Maguire, daughter of Charles Maguire, a colonist, compiled and read a 
brief history of Ness county before a Ness County Teachers’ Association at Cleveland school 
house, Saturday, January 20, 1894, which gives some details on the Rodgers’ colony. ‘This 
history remains in the collection of the Ness County Historical Society. Ellen Mequire 
stated that there were 20 families in the colony. Lenihan seems to have implied that there 
were more. 

55. Fern Cook’s interview of Lenihan. 

56. According to the Fort Hays letter book, now in the National Archives, the com- 
mander at Fort Hays wrote to the Chicago headquarters in August: 

“Referring to your letter of the 20th relative to sending a corporal and five or six men 
for a limited time to the colony of Mr. Rodgers, in order to give confidence to his immigrants, 
be pleased to say that the wishes of the general will be complied with as soon as Mr. 
Rodgers expresses a wish to that effect. Up to this time, we have no information that any 
colony under his charge has been established on Walnut Creek.” 

57. Correspondence of the secretary of state, Archives division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

58. The correspondence files of Secretary of State Smallwood now remaining in the 
Archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society are plainly incompicte. The letter 
book containing the replies of the secretary to his correspondents has disappeared. When 
the conduct of this office was investigated in 1875, the committe stated, “Your committee 
desires to say they believe there had been no intentional wrong done the State on the part 
of Mr. Smallwood but that the administration of this office has been permitted to become 
inefficient, through usages not positively prohibited by law which have become in some 
instances scandalous. The office should be completely reorganized by statute.”—House 
Journal, 1875, p. 917. 
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When the group of colonists arrived in Hays City, their departure 
for Ness county was delayed because there were insufficient wagons 
and teams in the colony to transport them and their belongings. 
Then the commander at Ft. Hays provided them with some wagons 
as well as with the promised escort of soldiers and they started over- 
land for their destination, many of them walking. The weather was 
warm and pleasant and they enjoyed the journey, stopping the first 
night on the Smoky, the second in what is now the McCracken 
vicinity, the third night at John Farnsworth’s (near what is now 
Bazine) and finally arriving at the forks of the Walnut on the 
fourth day out.°® Here they proceeded to immediately establish 
the town of Smallwood and begin the construction of their sod 
houses. One street was laid out with houses alongside, the sod 
for them being dug with a spade. The houses had fireplaces and 
Dutch ovens beautifully laid by the Maguires, from a red stone 
peculiar to the Smoky river region.°® The town was splendidly lo- 
cated on Section 16, Township 19, Range 23, near the creek with 
an abundant supply of wood and water. There was a large build- 
ing, the store, where elections and other meetings were held. There 
was also a blacksmith shop. 

There remains no record evidence that the colony was to be 
operated in a co-operative manner although there is direct testimony 
that the townsite was to be jointly owned and that in the beginning 
at least, work, tools and, provisions were to come from a common 
pool. A near-by settler,®! not of the colony, wrote many years after- 
wards: 

We are told that during the colonization in Chicago, Rodgers and Small- 
wood 62 charged each family quite a sum of money to become members of 
this colony, and that they were promised to be located where land was cheap 
and plentiful and would be given an equal share in the townsite, which would 
become the county seat; that in two or three years it would become a city of 
ten thousand or more; they would all become wealthy and they would live 
a luxurious life on the income from the sale of their land and city property. 

The Maguires later, when destitute and making a good case of 
their necessity for relief, made the following statement: 

That Rodgers at the time of their subscribing themselves as members and at 
various other times did make the following assurances and promises to each 


59. Ellen Maguire’s history. 

60. Reminiscences of Claude Miller, who as a boy played among the ruins of Smallwood. 
; 61. James Litton lived along the Walnut not far from Smallwood. He left Ness County 
in the early 1880’s and moved to Oregon. Some 50 years later he wrote his Ness county 
reminiscences which were printed May 31, 1930, in The Ness County News. 

62. Litton names a C. A. Smallwood as Rodgers’ right hand man, describes him as a 
tall man and says he heard of him later in Sprague, Wash. Lenihan also seems to remember 
such a person. But since no such name appears in any of the records pertaining to the 
colony, it is believed that there may have been some confusion of names in this instance. 
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of them, viz: that during the first year of their occupancy of the lands which 
he would provide he would furnish them with plow, teams and seed for getting 
the same into cultivation; that money for other necessary articles would be 
provided by him; that groceries and provisions for their sustenance and that 
of their families he would furnish as needed; that any of the colonists who 
so desired after their arrival on the lands would be hired by him (Rodgers) 
at the rate of Thirty ($30.00) Dollars per month for the first month and after- 
wards he would pay any such hired laborers at the rate and wages paid in the 
nearest town or village in the vicinity of the colony . . . that he would 
see that themselves, their household goods and baggage were safely transported 
to said lands . . .8& 

While this statement is undoubtedly a magnification of the hopes 
and plans of Rodgers, given by the Maguires in a moment of stress 
and disillusionment, still it probably contains an inkling of what 
Rodgers might have planned to accomplish by co-operative effort. 
The doctor himself apparently had little financial resource.“ Wil- 
liam Lenihan stated positively that his membership in the colony 
cost but $30 with a town lot thrown in. He stated further that the 
trip on the railroad was cheap because they came in a group in one 
car. It seems unlikely that any colonist paid either to Rodgers or 
any community fund, an amount sufficient to provide the services 
that the Maguires seem to have expected. Certainly Dr. Rodgers 
could not have promised all these things to Lenihan without, in the 
end, disillusioning that young man too. And yet Lenihan, a quiet, 
reliable man, insisted all his life that Dr. Rodgers treated him fine 
and that any short cuts Dr. Rodgers took in the details of organizing 
Ness county were but the necessary expediences that often con- 
fronted Western pioneers.” Perhaps Dr. Rodgers actually believed 
that if the county could be organized and the bonds voted, the 
colony could employ itself for a time at building the schoolhouse. 
The make-work idea was not unknown even in those days. The 
Maguires had taken a most active and important part in the building 
of the houses for the community and, as masons, they could expect 
to be employed in any public building that might be done. 

Upon his arrival in Hays City, Dr. Rodgers received the organi- 
zation application which he had requested from the secretary of 
state. It was all written up in the form of a memorial to the gov- 
ernor and read in part, 

Respectfully pray your excellency to appoint a bona fide census taker to 
make census of Ness County as required by law. We have reason to believe 
there are 600 inhabitants. If the enumeration made by said census taker shall 
be satisfactory to your excellency, then we, your petitioners would further 

63. Maguire-Shannon affidavit, Records of the War Dept., National Archives. 


64. His Buffalo House in Petersburg was loaded with liens. 
65. The News Chronicle, Scott City, September 21, 1939. 
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pray for the immediate organization of the county of Ness as provided by law. 
To this end we pray for the appointment of three temporary county commis- 
sioners as provided by law, and we would recommend for county seat— 
Smallwood.®@ 

To this memorial 40 signatures were appended, the number re- 
quired by law. Since these names include probably all the Rodgers 
colonists, which are to be found nowhere else, they are listed here. 


Samuel G. Rodgers W. S. Grieve George Hayes 
John M. Rodgers Jeremiah Hickel Patrick O’Donel (mark ) 
Henry Maguire Patrick O’Donnel Patrick McCleary 
(by mark) Robert Donlop John McBride 
Bernard R. Maguire OO. H. Perry Alexander McBride 
Henry Maguire George Morris Patrick Hays 
Charles Maguire William Sultzer James Hayden 
William Meyers Andrew Carrick John Kilfoil 
Henry Myers (mark) Michael (or Nicholas) Carman 
John Shannon John Shannon Anson Carman 
Andrew Carrick (mark) S. Casselman 
Andrew Carrick E. Maroney Erastus Casselman 
Charles Myers James Lee Buck Carman 67 
D. N. Hadden John Lee 
W. H. Gage John O’Toole 


Since there were a number of other families in the county, the 
total of householders in the county was certainly more than 40. 
But here we find Rodgers modeling closely on the pattern he had 
observed in Pawnee county where the whole matter was kept within 
the one tight little group. So it is possible that this list of house- 
holders was stretched a bit. 

The petition was taken to Hays and there before D. C. Nellis, 
notary, 


Samuel G. Rodgers, Henry Maguire, and Edward Maroney being duly sworn, 
depose and say that they are householders of the county of Ness of the state 
of Kansas and that the signatures subscribed to the above and foregoing peti- 
tion are the genuine signatures of bona fide householders of the unorganized 
county of Ness; and that they verily believe there are six hundred inhabitants 
in said county. 


In due time, John Maroney was appointed census taker, taking 
oath on October 14 to “faithfully discharge the duties of census 
taker for the unorganized county of Ness.” On October 22, he made 


66. Records of the office of the secretary of state, Topeka. The memorial seems to 
have been written up in the secretary of state’s office since the paper bears the same 
stationer’s mark as the sheet on which the governor’s proclamation was later written. 

67. It will be noted that Andrew Carrick’s name appears three times and John Shannon 
twice. In the first instance it was the last name at the bottom of the sheet and the first 
at the top of the next page. Checked with the later census there seems to have been 
two Andrew Carricks, a father and a son. There were also two John Shannons in the census. 
The last ten names seem to have been added without much care—the two McBride names 
are in the same hand, the next four in another, and the last four in yet another hand. Still 
=e —— name also appears in Ellen Maguire’s history so there must have been a colonist 

vy that name. 
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his census return showing 643 names of residents of Ness county.” 
Tradition has it that most of these names were copied from a Chi- 
cago directory. On October 23, 1873, Governor Osborn pro- 
claimed Ness county temporarily organized and appointed John 
Rodgers, O. H. Perry, and Thomas Myers as temporary commis- 
sioners, Charles Maguire as county clerk and designated Smallwood 
as temporary county seat. 

Grateful and bursting with further plans for his colony, Rodgers 
wrote to Smallwood: SmMaLLwoop Crty 

Ness Co. 
28 Oct 73 
Hon W. H. SMaLLwoop 

My Dear Friend 

I did not get your Telegram till today, although I got the organization papers 
on arrival. 

Ten thousand thanks to you & Gov. Osborne I shall try to reciprocate the 
very great kindness you have shown me & my Colony. 

I will in due time render you good service in Several ways. We are going 
to make this the nicest Town in Kansas and next autumn when we have got 
up some good buildings, we will have in September a pleasure excursion of 
Gentlemen & Ladies from Chicago We will then ask you to go along & make 
the opening speech, and then you will see our progress, in the city of your 
own name,?° and I will interest you in it thoroughly. 

Please convey my heartfelt thanks to Gov Osborne also 

Receive my Kindest & best thanks till they are substantially conveyed. 

Most truly yours 
S. G. Ropcers M.D. 


68. Strangely enough this figure is backed up by the assessor’s report of Ness cousty 
in June, 1873. According to a law of that year, the county assessor was instructed to tak 
a census of any unorganized county attached to an organized county for judicial purpos«s. 
Although this assessor’s report could not be found in the original, it was quoted in the 
agricultural report of that year on Ellis county. This report gave Ness county 642 people. 
The listing of 643 people in this census of October seems a most unusual coincidence. It 
would seem almost impossible for Rodgers to have influenced that report and he did not use 
it as backing when he later insisted that there was a much larger population in Ness county 
in the summer than in the fall later. In certain other respects also, there would seem to 
have been some more astute intelligence pulling strings that Rodgers scarcely could have 
had access to. But as is made plain in the later stages of his adventure, Rodgers had no 
political backing or influence and when the chips were down in the end, whatever hand 
that had seemed to help, was discreetly withdrawn. 

69. In all the fraudulent organizations of 1873, hotel registers and directories were 
supposed to have supplied names for padded censuses. Wherever some of the names 
came from, the Ness county census was quite carefully made up. Although residents outside 
the Rodgers colony were clearly not consulted directly, their names were all there, and the 
proper number of children were included in families, but the ages and given names were 
guessed. The John Farnsworth family appeared as Robert Farnsworth 38, Mary Farnsworth 
26, and Jane Farnsworth six. The Nelson Peckham family appeared as David Peckham with 
wife and nine children ranging in age from 30 to four years of age. 

70. There is an interesting side light on the naming of the town Smallwood. In 
Comanche county, which Andrew J. Mowry was organizing at almost exactly this same 
time, the county seat was also called Smallwood. The secretary of state evidently thought 
too many namesakes were inadvisable and wrote suggesting that Mowry change the name 
of his town. Mowry’s answer to Smallwood remains in the Archives division of the Kansas 
State Historical Society: 

” “Sun Crry, Barsour Co. 


Kansas 
“Oct. 5, 73. 
“FRIEND SMALLWOOD: 


“I got your letter when I came here. I did not understand you fully in regard to 
changing the name of my town in Comanche Co. 

“T see the point now & if you are perfectly willing that the change should be made I 
will readily consent to change to the name of Wilder I have the Proclamation can rcturn 
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The first election in Ness county was held on November 4, 1873, 
the regular election day of that year. The county had been di- 
vided into precincts, perhaps townships—this again in accordance 
with the laws governing the organization of new counties. “They 
had regular voting precincts all over the county—but only on 
paper.”*! Apparently residents outside the colony took part in 
the election,”? and John Farnsworth ran for sheriff. He stated that 
he was at the polls at Smallwood all day and 48 votes were cast. 
The same commissioners that had been initially appointed by the 
governor, were elected as was Charles Maguire for county clerk. 
Dr. Rodgers was elected representative and a certified abstract of 
263 votes cast for representative was made on November 7, and 
signed by the commissioners and the county clerk and sent to the 
secretary of state in Topeka. Overlooked perhaps was the vote on 
the amendment which was not reported until November 11. This 
was an amendment to the state constitution increasing the number 
of representatives in the house to 125. It was an amendment very 
important to Rodgers, since the limitation of the members of the 
house to 100 had resulted in his being sent home in 1873. In this 
amendment there was also a provision that would in effect, make 
necessary a larger population in a county before it could be rep- 
resented, i. e., “the House of Representatives shall admit one mem- 
ber from each county in which at least 250 legal votes were cast 
at the next preceding general election.” “* Another important propo- 


it and have the name changed if it would not make to much trouble in your Office When 
you spoke of your last letter to me I did not think there was one that contained your sug- 
gestion that I had not got owing to Wilders disposition & the County Seat of Ness being 
what it is it may be for the Best to make the change if you do Send me another Proclama- 
tion of the same date & I will return the one I have My Respect to all 

“A. J. Mowry” 

“>. &. Steps are being taken to organize Clarke Co. I understand it and Hope the 
Parties will succeed I will look out for the Governor interest there the same as in 
Comanche A. J. M.” 

What could the governor’s interest in Comanche have been? Comanche county turned 
out to be nothing but a base for the issuance of thousands of dollars in bonds. And why 
if the governor’s duty was only ministerial in this matter was it so necessary to take care 
of his interests at all times and thank him so devotedly for his help. Here too, it sounds 
as if Mowry already had on October 5 the proclamation of organization of Comanche which 
was dated October 28 and presumably not issued until after the census had been received in 
Topeka. If this letter means what it seems to mean, this most flagrant of rigged county 
organizations was rigged in the state capitol and the governor’s interest provided for. 

71. Ness County News, Ness City, May 31, 1930; Jim Litton’s reminiscences. 

72. James Litton stated that the other residents did not take part in the election, 
but John Farnsworth in a sworn affidavit said he had been at the polls and Dr. Rodgers 
in a sworn statement said Farnsworth ran for sheriff and was defeated. Hence at least one 
of the other residents took part in the election. 


73. Records of the office of the Kansas secretary of state. This report consisted of a 
hand-written note to Smallwood stating that the vote at the election for the constitutional 
amendment was 263. It wasesigned Only by Charles Maguire, county clerk. 

74. It is interesting to note that in all the new counties where organizations had just 
taken place, the reported vote was over 250. What guardian angel saw to that? In many 
af the older western Kansas counties a lower number of votes were reported: Pawnee 80, 
looks 110, Ford 219. 
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sition that the Ness county voters approved was the issuance of 
$5,000 in bonds for the building of a school house.” 
It was chiefly in this matter of voting bonds, that Rodgers failed 
to live up to the pace set in 1873 by his fellow organizers in Barbour 
county, Comanche county and Harper county. In Comanche bonds 
to the amount of $72,000 were voted. In Harper the amount was 
$40,000. In Barbour the total was $141,300.** The improvements 
to be built in these counties ranged from courthouse, bridges and 
several schools in Comanche to a courthouse and a railroad in Bar- 
ber county.”* It is to wonder that historians have thought fit to 
put Ness county with her $5,000 schoolhouse in such a financially 
superior class. 
The county organized, the election held and the bonds voted, 
Rodgers soon left Ness county. By November 18, he was in Chi- 
cago and applying again to his friend Smallwood: 
206 Twenty Sixth Street 
Cuicaco IL. 
Nov 18 -73 

Hon. W. H. SMALLWoop 

Dear Friend 

I have sent you the vote on the amendment. I am anxious to hear whether 
it is carried or not. 

I came here to Negotiate Some School Bonds which we voted for the pur- 
pose of erecting a School House in Smallwood. I will likely have to go to 
New York as money is yet hard to get since the crash. If it necessary I will 
refer the parties who purchase to you. Or if you would please drop me a few 
lines stating what School Bonds sell for in Kansas generally. So that I may 
use it if necessary as I am a stranger in New York. 

I would like to know How the Amendment has resulted also. A reply at 
your earliest convenience will oblige. 

Your Friend truly 
S. G. Ropcers 78 

Here again Rodgers looks the awkward amateur among his 
fellow county organizers. W. H. Horner, chief organizer of Har- 
per county sold his $40,000 worth of bonds in St. Louis for $30,000 


75. Ellen Maguire said that $15,000 was voted for the construction of a courthouse, 


schoolhouse and a bridge across the Walnut, but no such bonds are mentioned anywhere 
else. The Hays Sentinel, May 11, 1878, in speaking of Ness county bonds, reported the 
sum _ as $5,000. There is every reason to believe that this newspaper was well informed 
on this matter since D. C. Nellis, the editor in 1878, as a notary in 1873, notarized various 
documents having to do with the Ness county organization and also in 1874, as Ellis county 


attorney pressed the criminal case against Dr. Rodgers. 
76. Laws of the State of Kansas, Special Session, 1874, p. 5. These were the amounts 

of bonded indebtedness reported by the state auditor to the special session of the legislature 

called in September, 1874. This session was cailed for the purpose of voting relief to the 

people of the state whose crops had been destroyed by grasshoppers. But by that time the 

bond scandal was so great that the special session voted for an investigation. 

77. House Journal, 1875, pp. 70, 71. 

78. Kansas State Historical Society, Archives division, Topeka. 
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without any need of help or recommendation from the secretary 
of state.” The Comanche county bonds seem to have been passed 
out generously to anyone who might happen to think he could sell 
a few bonds.*® However, the Comanche county group, captained 
by A. J. Mowry, lured by the ease and size of their profits, began 
issuing school bonds and thereby came to grief. Mowry took $2,000 
worth to Topeka and sold them for $1,750 to the permanent state 
school fund. W. H. Smallwood, secretary of state, and the state 
superintendent of education both approved this purchase and it 
was planned to load the school fund with more had the attorney 
general not stopped it.*? 

On the other hand, Rodgers had no connections through which 
he could sell his comparatively modest Ness county bonds. Per- 
haps he tried in New York but even there as far as can be ascer- 
tained he could not sell the bonds. While there is no record of any 
statement by Rodgers that he did not sell the bonds, they were 
certainly never registered at the state auditor's office nor were they 
ever presented for payment to Ness county.*? In all other counties 
with so-called “bogus organizations,” the bonds had to be paid by 
later settlers of the county and the courts upheld the purchasers in 
their right to collection. It is impossible to believe that the bonds 
of Ness county were sold and then not presented for payment. 

But this is getting ahead of our story. While Rodgers was away 
trying to sell the bonds, the colony was getting along as best it 
could. As the winter deepened in Ness county and Rodgers did 
not come back to provide the work and assistance expected, the 
colonists began to believe that he had deserted them. They were city 
people, carpenters, masons, and blacksmith and probably people 
of no great resources. They had arrived too late in the fall and had 
had no chance to sow and reap a crop. The loneliness and empti- 
ness of western Kansas must have been frightening to these city 
dwellers. Under these conditions it is remarkable that so many 
were able to take care of themselves. Some went buffalo hunting, 
others found employment in Hays or elsewhere. When the army, 
keeping its customary eye on the frontier settlements, made a trip 
to Smallwood on December 20, only the Maguire and Shannon 


79. T. A. McNeil, When Kansas Was Young (New York, 1922), p. 47. 

80. House Journal, 1875, p. 78. Minority report by Atty. Gen. A. L. Williams. Alex. 
Mills, treasurer of Comanche county, told Williams that he did not know exactly how 
many bonds were outstanding. Some men had taken bonds to sell but returned them unsold. 

81. T. A. McNeil, op. cit., pp. 63, 64. 

82. Hays Sentinel, May 11, 1878. Also a letter to R. J. McFarland of Ness, September 
12, 1878, from Governor Anthony: “There is no evidence in the auditor’s records of the 
existence of any bonded indebtedness in your county.’”-—Governor’s correspondence, Archives 
division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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families were found, “shirtless, shoeless and nearly destitute of 
clothing, their appearance cadaverous and very emaciated appar- 
ently from hunger.” ** When this was reported to Col. James Oakes 
at Fort Hays, it was decided by a board of officers called for the 
purpose, to issue rations to these people for 12 days. When the 12 
days were past and Rodgers had not returned, the troops came 
with wagons and removed the Maguire and Shannon families to 
Hays. These families comprised six men, six women and nine 
children and were not the whole colony by any means.** A number 
of the other families were still in Ness county on January 12 when 
John Farnsworth took his census. William Lenihan, who spent 
the winter in the county, said that the settlers lived mostly on game 
which was plentiful enough but tiresome. There was never much 
at the colony store but flour, coffee, and sugar and that only in the 
beginning. 

The Maguires, in all appearances the most whole-hearted sup- 
porters of Rodgers in the beginning, were his most bitter detractors 
when things went wrong. If the organization of Ness county was 
a conspiracy with intent to defraud, then the Maguires were in it 
up to their necks. But when their hopes were blasted, they laid 
all their troubles onto Rodgers. In their statement to the army 
officers at Hays they accused Rodgers not only for failing to keep 
his many promises but stated that he had acted “dishonestly in that 
he failed to pay over to the Railroad company, a certain sum of 
money which was paid into his hands by a colonist,” * for the pur- 
pose of paying freight on certain baggage still held by the railroad 
company. This seems to be a duplicate accusation as Rodgers had 
already been accused of being responsible for transporting their 
baggage to Ness county for the sum of money paid to him when 
they joined his colony. If the colonist had already paid, why was 
he paying a second time? When the army investigated the matter, 
baggage was found held for non-payment of freight. This incon- 
clusive accusation is the only definite charge of dishonesty made 
against Rodgers. Another rather unreasonable Maguire grievance 
was that lumber had not been furnished them and they had “been 
compelled to dig dug-outs to protect themselves from the inclem- 
ency of the winter.”*®® There was at that time no single stone, 


83. Records of the War Dept., U. S. Army Commands, National Archives. 

84. Ellen Maguire’s history. Ellen Maguire tells this story as if the whole colony had 
to be taken to Hays by the troops. According to the army record it was only the Maguire 
and Shannon families. The statement made by the heads of families was signed by Bernard 
Maguire, Charles Maguire, Henry Maguire, Henry Maguire, Jr., and John Shannon. 

85. Here again Ellen Maguire intimates that the baggage of all the colonists was held 
by the railroad. 

86. Maguire-Shannon affidavit, loc. cit. 
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brick or frame house in Ness county or in any adjoining county. 
Everybody lived in sod houses or dug-outs, as did the Rodgers 
colonists. 

Other forces in Hays besides the army, were interested in Rodgers 
and his colony for reasons not so altruistic as that of the army. The 
composition and motives of these antagonistic forces are not clear. 
Perhaps the “crowd” at Hays had intended some day to organize 
Ness county as they had organized Ford county. If so, such intent 
would explain certain previous actions in regard to Ness, that have 
remained inscrutable to the historian. In 1873 when the boun- 
daries of other counties were changed, why was the western line 
of Ness county also pushed over one whole row of townships? ** 
Who could have arranged that assessor’s census report of 642 in- 
habitants in Ness county in June, 1873, but some one in the county 
clerk’s office in Hays? While there were probably more Ness resi- 
dents in June than in October, all sources indicate that the popula- 
tion could scarcely have been 642. What these two preparatory 
moves presaged, we can only guess. But that Rodgers’ organiza- 
tion of Ness county was deeply offensive to someone, we now know. 

On November 13, when Rodgers had scarcely left the colony, an 
attorney, A. D. Gilkeson, of Hays City, wrote to W. H. Smallwood, 
“Will you be kind enough to inform me what parties were appointed 
by the Governor to act as County Commissioners and County Clerk 
of Ness County (newly organized) and also who took the census of 
said county upon which Proclamation of Organization was made.” §* 
The next inquirer was N. Daniels, agent for the land department of 
the Kansas Pacific railway, who wrote on November 17, 1873, to 
the “Hon. Sec. of State,” “Please send me a certified copy of the 
papers from Ness County sent by Doctor Rogers for the organization 
of Ness County with your fees and I will properly remit the 
amount.” ®® 

On December 9, 1873, N. Daniels swore to a complaint against 
Dr. Rodgers. The case was filed before George R. Jones, a justice 
of the peace in and for Big Creek township in Ellis county and in 


87. In March, 1873, when the county lines were rearranged, Ford county received not 
only a row of townships on the west from unalloted territory but also a row of townships 
on the north taken from unorganized Hodgeman. Since Hodgeman was deprived of town- 
ships on the south, it seemed only reasonable that the county should in lieu, acquire the 
townships of Range 26 on the west. But why Ness county should also have been gifted 
with that same range of townships on the west, has never been understood.—Laws of the 
State of Kansas, 1873, p. 148 

88. Secretary of state’s correspondence, Archives division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. Gilkeson was later an attorney in the case for perjury against Rodgers. He was 
elected representative to the state legislature in 1876. 

89. On this letter, found in the correspondence files of the secretary of state, is written 
“Sent Nov. 26 See Letter Book.” It is this letter book, strayed or stolen, that prevents 
a complete appraisal of Smallwood’s part in these various organization intrigues. 
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the appearance docket of the justice of the peace we have the fol- 


lowing: 

N. Daniels personally appeared before me, who being duly sworn deposes 
and says: 

That on the day of A. D. 187__ at the county of and state 











of Kansas, Samuel G. Rodgers did then and there unlawfully and feloniously 
commit the crime of perjury, the same being contrary to law made and pro- 
vided against the peace and dignity of the state of Kansas and deponent prays 
that process may be issued against the said S$. G. Rodgers and that he be dealt 
with according to law. 

N. Dantets 9° 

A warrant was issued on that same day for the arrest of Dr. 
Rodgers. 

The files in the case are missing, likewise files in the district court 
are missing. Since neither the complaint nor the information can 
be found, the exact charge of “perjury” made by Daniels cannot be 
obtained. It will be remembered that the only papers Dr. Rodgers 
signed in the process of organizing Ness county, was the memorial 
stating that the signatures attached were those of householders 
of Ness county and that he believed there were 600 inhabitants. 
This memorial was also signed by Henry Maguire and Edward 
Maroney, both of whom were on December 9 residing in Ness 
county and easily available to plaintiff, N. Daniels or anyone else, 
who wished to establish that the county had been fraudulently 
organized. The census taker, who had undoubtedly padded the 
census, was also in Ness county. Too, there was Charles Maguire, 
the county clerk, who had certified to 263 votes that had not been 
cast in the election. 

It is plain, however, that it was not so much the fraudulent or- 
ganization that bothered N. Daniels and the other interested Hays 
men as it was Rodgers. So they made ready for him if and when 
he should return. 

On January 7, John Farnsworth, who Rodgers claimed was a de- 
feated candidate for sheriff, made an affidavit in Hays before the 
notary, D. C. Nellis, testifying in part: 

That he has been a resident of Ness county for ten months past; that on 
December 22d and 23d, 1873, he took a census of all the inhabitants of Ness 
county and that the number . . . did not exceed one hundred forty, 
including men, women and children; that he was at Smallwood City, the 
temporary county seat, on the evening of the day of the election, 


and saw the record of votes cast, and the poll books showed 48 votes cast; that 
he was well acquainted with all the legal voters of the county of Ness, and that 


90. City clerk’s records, Hays. 
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on the 4th day of November, 1873, there were but 14 legal voters in the 
county who had resided in said county for thirty days or more.®1 

On January 10, 1874, J. W. Hickel of the Rodgers’ colony also 
made affidavit, stating, 

That he is a resident of Ness county and has resided there for four months 
last past; that he is well acquainted with all the inhabitants of said Ness 
county and knows the number does not exceed 200; that he knows all the 
legal voters who were in the county at the election of November 4, 1873, 
and that the number does not exceed fifteen.92 

A week later, John Farnsworth took another census in two days 
finishing on January 13, listing the heads of families by name and 
finding 79 inhabitants.*%* This census was also furnished to the 
interested men at Hays, whose representative, John McGaffigan, 
was preparing to confront the legislature and Dr. Rodgers with 
all these documents in case he should come back to sit in the legis- 
lature when it convened in January, 1874. 

Rodgers did come back to sit in the legislature. Perhaps he did 
not know of the measures taken against him. And even had he 
known, he probably could not imagine that they would matter. 
Had not practically every county in western Kansas been organized 
in the same way he had organized Ness and had not the organizers 
earned thereby a reputation of shrewd maneuver? He had but fol- 
lowed others’ footsteps with the co-operation of the secretary of 
state and the governor and just like his fellows, he could expect to 
be taken into the house even if there were objections. He had not 
been able to sell the bonds, but that was no offense to anyone except 
his poor workingmen who had been deprived of the work they had 
expected. 

The legislature assembled on January 13, 1874, and 
the member from Ness Co., S. G. Rodgers, was duly sworn in but had no 
more than got his seat warmed nicely before he was summoned before Sheriff 
Ramsay, Sheriff of Ellis County at the door who informed him that his county 
had only 23 voters and upon his signing certain papers for its organization and 
election returns he had laid himself liable for arrest.% 

This report from the Hays newspaper continues, stating that 
Rodgers secured a lawyer and “endeavored, we understand, to en- 
list the sympathy of the candidates for Senator but they would not 

91. House Journal, 1874, p. 442. 


92. Ibid. 


93. This census is particularly interesting to the historian trying to compile a list of 
the first settlers of Ness county. There were 28 heads of families, only five of which are 
identifiable as members of the Rodgers colony. Several were not included that are believed 
to have settled in the county earlier, notably the Nelson Peckham family and James Litton. 
Probably these settlers had gone east or to Hays for the winter as was customary with many 
early settlers. They went to find work and to send their children to school. 


94. Hays Sentinel, January 22, 1874. 
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listen to him.” The House Journal shows Rodgers present on Jan- 
uary 13, 14, and 15, but absent for several days thereafter. Ap- 


1e 


O parently he went to Hays with Sheriff Ramsay. The warrant for 

Rodgers was returned to the issuing court on January 15 with the 
- notation that it had been served and S. G. Rodgers was in court. 
s On the 16th a preliminary hearing took place. Rodgers waived a 
: hearing and was bound over to answer in the district court. 


And now, to wit: on the 16th day of January 1874, this cause being called 
for hearing, the defendant waived examination and in lieu of bail, which was 
'S fixed at $1,000, S. G. Rodgers was committed to the county jail of Saline 
d County, there to remain until discharged by due course of law. 

Geonce R. Jones 





e 
Justice of the Peace 5 
h Serving the warrant -75 

Bring prisoner to court 1.00 
% Mileage 666 66.00 

Total $67.75 { 
d The Hays newspaper adds detail to this incident: 
e In default of $3,000.00 bail he was remanded to jail and brought to Saline 
r, county. There was another good reason for his coming to Saline county. Just 
4 before the time for his departure, his constituents in Ness county 
assembled about the hotel where he was lodged and proclaimed that ay 
. had been swindled by their representative to the amount of their entire cash 
- and that he had left them to winter in the plains without food nor the where- 
yf with to purchase food. Being in this condition, some of his constituents had 
O nearly starved to death. It was to avenge this wrong that they had assembled 
t and made some demonstration which indicated that they thought hanging was 
r his just desert. 
q That this account is exaggerated in the amount of the bail we 


know. Other details may also be exaggerated. The Maguire and 
Shannon families were in Hays and this report seems to repeat their 
complaint. But there has remained no tale or tradition in Ness 
ff county that Rodgers ever came back to Hays. Ellen Maguire says 
y nothing about it in her history nor did John Farnsworth apparently 
d leave any word-of-mouth story of such an occurrence. This seems 
strange as certainly this return of Rodgers under guard, and the 


co) 


t threat of mob action by the colonists would have added much 
\- drama to the story of the “bogus” organization. 
yt Once in Salina, Rodgers attempted to arrange bond, the deputy 


sheriff going around town with Rodgers for this purpose.® After 
several days, due perhaps to the persuasiveness of Dr. Rodgers, the 


~ two embarked by train for Topeka. Sheriff Going then went to 
d 

a. 95. Records, clerk of the court, Ellis county. The cost of bringing Rodgers back to 
y Ellis county is an interesting item of this record: 


96. Hays Sentinel, January 22, 1874. 
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Topeka to look into the matter and being dissatisfied with the bond 
that had been put up there by Rodgers, he rearrested the doctor. 
Rodgers thereupon asked for a writ of habeas corpus and was 
immediately freed by the district judge. Sheriff Going of Saline 
county, then took the bond back to Sheriff Ramsay of Ellis county.®" 

Meantime, the house of representatives was going through its 
usual contortions deciding who was eligible to sit as representatives 
in that eminent but strangely inconsistent body. At this distant 
time, it is impossible to know or gauge the cross currents that agi- 
tated and influenced this group. Particularly difficult circumstances 
surrounded this meeting. Decisions in the suits asking the dis- 
solution of fraudulent Pawnee and Ford county organizations were 
announced by the supreme court in January. The new amendment 
to the constitution had passed, thus allowing 125 members in the 
house but specifying, that “from and after the adoption of the 
amendment the House of Representatives shall admit one member 
from each county in which at least two hundred fifty legal votes 
were cast at the next preceding general election.” A number of the 
counties among them Pawnee, Norton, Rooks, and Ford had re- 
ported less than 250 votes in that next preceding general election.®* 
What should be done about them? Under the amendment, they 
should be sent home. The charges of fraud against Dr. Rodgers in 
his Ness county organization had been spread over the newspapers 
for all to see. And there must have been some bad odors seeping 
into Topeka about the recent Comanche and Harper organizations. 

As early as January 15, a resolution was introduced in the house 
to investigate the “settlement, organization and rights of Represen- 
tatives in this House of the counties of Harper, Comanche and 
Ness.” °° But this was laid over under the rules until January 20 
when it was taken up and referred to the judiciary committee.! 
This was the committee that was also defining the intent of the 
amendment which if taken literally “would practically disenfran- 
chise all members of this House in excess of one hundred.” The 
report of the committee came in on January 27 and stated: 


97. The Commonwealth, Topeka, January 25, 1874; Saline County Journal, Sclina, 
January 29, 1874. 

98. Amendment of Article II, Sec. 2. In order to comply with the provision of the 
constitution that each organized county shall have at least one representative, this amend- 
ment also provided that “each organized county in which less than two hundred legal 
votes were cast at the next preceding election shall be attached to and constitute a_part of 
the Representative District of the county lying next adjacent to it on the east.” The 200 
figure was believed to be an error but so it was passed and published. This left counties 
with from 200 to 250 voters with no provision for representation. At it turned out this 
part of the amendment was ignored at this session. 

99. House Journal, 1874, pp. 56, 57. 

100. Ibid., p. 91. 
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It is the opinion of the committee that all members now occupying seats 
in this House, in excess of one hundred, and holding certificates of election 
from counties in which two hundred and fifty legal votes were cast at the 
general election held in November A. D. 1873, are entitled to seats as members 
of this House. . . . 

The committee further report that from the official records, it appears that 
the counties of Comanche, Harper and Ness were regularly and properly 
organized; and the committee are of the opinion that the question of the 
fraudulent organization of said counties, and whether two hundred and fifty 
legal votes were cast in either of these counties at the last general election, 
are matters of fact, which your committee deem proper subjects of investiga- 
tion upon evidence. 

And we therefore recommend the questions of the fraudulent organization 
of each of said counties, and as to the number of legal votes cast in each of 
them at the last general election, be referred to the Committee on Elections, 
together with the petition and affidavits in relation to said county organizations 
and elections now in possession of your committee; and that said Committee on 
Elections examine said matters, take evidence in relation thereto, and report 
thereon to this House at the earliest possible day.1®! 


Despite this report, some were not content to let the committee 
on elections decide this matter. On February 3, 1874, Mr. McGaffi- 
gan,!°? gentleman from Ellis, offered this resolution: 


Resolved, that a special committee of three be appointed to inquire into 
the organization of Ness county, and that said committee be authorized to 
administer oaths, send for persons and papers, and to visit Ness county if 
deemed necessary for the prosecution of this inquiry.19 


This resolution did not pass. On the same day, Mr. A. J. Mowry, 
gentleman from Comanche, offered a resolution. At that time it 
was not known that his county had no residents whatsoever, and 
he did not therefore anticipate any such difficulties as had befallen 
the gentleman from Ness. 


Resolved, That this House will not consider any question of the rights of 
members to seats in this House, unless there is a contest filed or some good 
evidence of fraud produced from the county where a member was elected, 


101. Ibid., pp. 266-268. 


102. It would seem that Mr. McGaffigan was not exactly a fair knight battling for right 
against wrong in this instance. A short time before, the supreme court of the state had 
handed down a decision that the Ford county organization was void because of a fraudulent 
petition and census. (State vs Ford County, 12 Kan. 441. See footnote). And yet at the 
moment McGaffigan was making his proposal, the gentleman from Ford county, James 
Hanrahan, was still sitting in the house and voting. The potent group at Hays that kept 
a jealous finger in all western Kansas affairs, was not at all alarmed about Ford county’s 
fraud. Under these circumstances, the limitation of McGaffigan’s concern to Ness county 
was a measure of his honesty of intention. 

McGaffigan came with the famous or infamous “Judge Joyce” from Leavenworth county 
to Hays and was active in the organization of Ellis county in 1867. He served at one time 
and another in most of the early offices of the county. It was as probate judge of Ellis 
county that he found the site of Dodge City to be worth just One Dollar—that being the 
price he decreed the government should be paid for the quarter section of land on which 
Dodge City was located. James Hanrahan lived at Hays first but later made the first set- 
tlement in Dodge City—he opened a saloon in a tent—and was a prominent citizen from 
then on. Ford county was attached to Ellis county for judicial purposes at the time. 
Hanrahan later kept a saloon at Adobe Walls. 


103. House Journal, 1874, pp. 328, 329. 
24-5464 
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believing it to be unwise to contract expense to the State upon mere assump- 
tion alone.1° 


Suspension of the rules being necessary for the consideration of 
this resolution, it was not considered. Later in the day, these mat- 
ters again came up for discussion and the following report of the 
action that ensued is taken from Topeka Commonwealth for Febru- 
ary 4, since it follows closely the report of the House Journal *° but 
adds certain detail that is not given in the House Journal: 


Mr. Mason 1° offered a resolution that the committee on elections be au- 
thorized to take testimony by deposition in relation to the number of inhabitants 
in the counties of Harper, Comanche and Ness. 

Mr. Horner 1°7 offered an amendment that the committee also inquire into 
the organization of the counties of Reno, Pawnee, Ford, Rooks, Phillips, Barber, 
Billings and Labette. 

Mr. A. H. Horton offered an amendment that the investigation should only 
be had where a sworn statement, or affidavit, is made of some fraud in the 
organization of such counties. He said his object was to save expense, and only 
in cases where there was some charge made, should this door be opened, which 
would entail a vast expense on the state. 

Mr. Mason proceeded to say that the question before the judiciary commit- 
tee in relation to this matter, was one of law, and they had decided that 
question. 

The question now is whether there were actually in the counties of Ness, 
Harper and Comanche, 250 legal voters, and this is what the committee on 
elections have to decide on the evidences that may be presented to them. He 
did not believe that the committee had any right to inquire into the organization 
of any county unless on some sworn statement. In regard to these three 
counties there are some complaints and he protested against adding to the 
burden already on the committee, and he hoped the amendment by Mr. A. H. 
Horton would prevail. 

Mr. Horner wanted the facts in relation to the county of Harper judged 
fairly and calmly. It was not his intention to call up the question of the or- 
ganization of any of the counties of the state; but if it should be gone into 
he was certain that many of them would be found improperly organized. Many 
false reports have been circulated about him and his county and he believed 
it was done to influence in some way the vote for U. S. senator. He occupied 
some time and went into the question of organization of several of the older 


104, Ibid. 
105. Ibid., beginning p. 334. 


106. Mr. Mason was from Franklin county and was chairman of the committee on 
elections. 

107. Mr. Horner was the gentleman from Harper county, whose fraudulent organization 
of the county was later revealed by investigation and subsequent suit in the supreme court. 
At this moment his guilt was not known. He says here in effect, if the house is sincere in 
this matter, it should investigate all the fraudulently organized counties and he named a 
number of them. Some of these were subsequently investigated, e. g., Barber. Others not 
investigated, need but a casual look at the record to demonstrate their probable fraudulence: 

Reno, organized January 1, 1871; election, January 8, 1871; 61 votes cast. 

Norton or Billings, organized August 22, 1872; election November 5; 32 votes cast. 

Pawnee and Ford had already had their fraudulence spread before the world by cases 

before the supreme court. 
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counties, and insisted that under the usage which has heretofore prevailed no 
investigation should be permitted.198 

Mr. S. G. Rodgers had no objection to any committee making a full investi- 
gation of the county of Ness. He had tried last year to disorganize Harper 
[Pawnee] 199 but he found it impossible to do so. He was proceeding to give 
a history of the whole business, but was decided to be out of order, the question 
being on Mr. Horton’s amendment. 

Mr. A. J. Mowry rose to a question of privilege and asked that the journal be 
read showing where the question had been taken from the judiciary committee 
and given to the committee on elections. 

The chair decided that the gentleman was too late—that the matter was 
referred to the committee on elections, in the regular order of business, and 
then would have been the time to object. 

In reply to a question by A. J. Mowry, Mr. Mason said there was no sworn 
statement relative to any county but Ness; but that by a resolution of the house 
the committee on elections were directed to investigate the organization of 
Ness, Comanche and Harper. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Horton was adopted. The resolution [Mr. 
Mason’s] as amended then was adopted. 


Hence the matter went into the committee, which was authorized 
to take depositions in the matter of the number of inhabitants in 
the counties of Comanche, Harper and Ness only in case there was a 
sworn statement alleging fraud in the organization. This very neatly 
isolated Dr. Rodgers and restricted investigation to Ness county, 
should other statements not be presented. 

C. B. Mason, chairman of the committee on elections, submitted 
his report on February 12, concerning Harper and Comanche, stating 
that they had awaited statements on these two counties and none 
having been presented they might return their papers without com- 
ment but would make certain conclusions for the information of 
the house. The organization and election papers from Harper were 
in perfect order and so far as anything contrary was shown, Mr. 
Horner was entitled to a seat as member of the house. In regard to 
Comanche the report was much the same except that the county 
was declared organized October 28, 1873, and the election was held 
December 3, 1873. The election being held on December 3, it did 
not appear that the necessary 250 votes recorded had been cast 
at the general election next preceding the present session, as required 


108. Horner here undoubtedly presented the understanding that prevailed among all the 
later organizers of counties. “‘According to the usage which has heretofore prevailed no 
investigation should be permitted.” The portion of the above in italics was selected by 
the author for emphasis. z 


109. The newspaper reporter plainly made a mistake here. It was Pawnee not Harper. 
Dr. Rodgers must have embarrassed the governors and other officials when he tried to tell 
publicly how he had tried to stop the Pawnee organization. Although he was pulled up 
short before he could tell his story, here we have ample evidence that he was persuaded 
that under the law such organizations could not be prevented. 
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by the constitutional amendment. Therefore, Mr. Mowry was not 
entitled to a seat in the house.'?® 

The next day, however, this matter was regarded in a more toler- 
ant light. Mr. Hodge offered a resolution that there being no evi- 
dence of fraud or corruption in the election of the representative 
from Comanche county but only a technical point of law in regard 
to his election, and since the previous legislature had set the prece- 
dent of allowing members under the same circumstances to hold 
their seats according to the expressed will of the constituents, 
the member from Comanche be entitled to his seat. There was 
some discussion of this resolution, Mr. Mason sticking to the letter 
of the law and other members stating they thought the election 
illegal but the resolution was adopted 31 to 30. Mowry, on his 
part, was so confident of the outcome, that he had already intro- 
duced a bill to organize two new counties, Webb and Wilder. 

The election committee finally brought in its report on Ness 
county on February 17. The report included not only the affidavits 
by Farnsworth and Hickel !!* concerning the number of inhabitants 
and electors in Ness county as already given earlier in this article, 
but also the statement offered in reply by Dr. Rodgers. This state- 
ment was made after Dr. Rodgers had been arrested and charged 
with perjury at Hays and was undoubtedly made with the advice 
of legal counsel and therefore may be depended on to contain only 
statements that could be proven. 

I am the Representative from Ness county, Kansas, and was duly and law- 
fully elected to said office on the 4th day of November, A. D. 1873. At the 
time of my said election, the county of Ness contained, according to the oath 
of census taker, within its boundaries the lawful number of . . . voters 
duly qualified. At the time of the petition for organization, the said inhabi- 
tants desired to avail themselves of the benefits of county organization, and 
of police regulation for the better protection of their families and as an induce- 
ment for emigrants to settle upon the fertile lands of said county. 

This affiant states that he has read the affidavits of Mr. Farnsworth and 
Mr. Hickel, filed in this matter, and now before this committee, and waiving 
the manifold objections which appear on the face of such papers, and the 


110. For a few days it seemed Mowry had out-smarted himself. By waiting 30 days 
after the organization to hold the election, he had ignored the Proviso that the 250 votes 
were to be cast on the general election date of November 4, 1873. 

111. Atty. Gen. A. L. Williams commented on these constituents in his report on 
Comanche county, published in the House Journal, 1875, p. 72: 

Marius sat amid the ruins of Carthage and wept, I camped upon the town 
site of Smallwood (the county seat), and feasted upon wild turkey, with no (white) man 
to molest or make me afraid. In Smallwood there are two log cabins (both deserted, of 
course), without doors, windows, sash or blinds; about a mile off is another deserted ranch; 
and these compose the houses of the ‘householders’ of the county. In this county there is 
not an acre of land or a dollar’s worth of personal Property subject to taxation; its sole 
inhabitants are the Cheyennes and the coyote, the wolf and the Araphoes, and its organiza- 
tion is, and always has been, a fraud.” 


112. Ibid., 1874, p. 442. 
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inconsistencies which are therein contained, he makes answer to them on their 
merits, and states: the said Farnsworth makes oath that he took the census of 
Ness county in two days, to wit, on the 22d and 23d of December, 1873. This 
affiant states that the county of Ness is 36 miles long by 30 miles wide, and 
states as his judgment that no man can ascertain what is here claimed in that 
short space of time. The census so alleged to be taken was not by authority 
nor was he duly qualified to take a census, and it is entitled to no consideration 
at the hands of this committee. This affiant states that at the time the census 
was taken, under the seal of this State, in Ness county, here were, as shown by 
census taker’s returns, a requisite number present and resident householders 
therein.113_ Deponent states that since that time many have removed to other 
localities to wit: some have removed to Denver, some to Illinois, some to 
Massachusetts, and some to other parts of Kansas, so greatly decreasing the 
number of bona fide residents there in October and November. This affiant 
further states that the polls were open at the first precinct from 9 A. M. to 6 
P. M. and that said Farnsworth was there present but two or three hours, and 
was not able to, and in fact, did not, know the number of votes cast at the said 
precinct. Hickel was one of my colony, and shortly after coming to said county 
he received an injury which confined him to his bed, and so he was for nearly 
two months, and is, in fact, ignorant of the matters whereof he wishes to speak 
to the detriment of affiant and the residents of Ness county, who desire to 
retain the county organization. Said Hickel swears that the total number of 
inhabitants in Ness county on the 10th of January, 1874, is but 200; this affiant 
states that this was long after the lawful census was taken, and after numbers 
had gone away for the winter, as hereinbefore set out. 

Mr. Farnsworth does not swear that the number of bona fide inhabitants in 
Ness county in October, 1873, was not a requisite number for organization as 
required by law, and this affiant knows that there were a requisite number. 

This affiant further states that he verily believes that Farnsworth has 
been induced by malice to affiant to make these false statements. Affiant knows 
that said Farnsworth was a candidate for sheriff, and only received twenty- 
seven votes; affiant opposed his election, and on this account, he, Farnsworth, 
seeks to annoy affiant. Said Farnsworth before 4th of November worked hard 
at said precinct No. 1, to get the support of the colonists; but received only 
twenty-seven votes as aforesaid. 

This affiant has no other or further objection to the affidavit of J. W. Hickel, 
than has already been urged against that of Farnsworth, and he states that the 
matters averred herein are true of his own knowledge, and those things other- 
wise alleged he believes to be true; and affiant further saith not, except that 
this honorable committee weigh the matter in its proper light, and by the 
strict rules of evidence dismiss the papers of said Farnsworth and Hickel from 
their consideration, and restore to him, this affiant, all things lost by reason 
thereof. 

S. G. Ropcrrs 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 138th day of February, 1874. 

Exias Suu, Notary Public. 


113. Rodgers apparently did not know of the Ellis county assessor’s census report of 
June that might have been cited to support the census of October. 
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The report of the committee on elections was long and did not, 
except in a few instances, make much reference to the facts offered 
by Farnsworth and answered by Rodgers. The findings are im- 
portant, however, in that they did make some inquiry into the 
fraudulence of the Ness county organization as well as determine 
whether 250 votes had been cast in the Ness county election of 
November 4, 1873. The findings are also important in that the 
committee was the only official body that ever in any way con- 
sidered the organization of Ness county. 

The report first took up the fact that there had not been a 30-day 
notice before the election, discussed it at great length but, after 
pointing out that there should have been a 30-day notice, made no 
finding that Rodgers was not entitled to his seat 1* because of the 
lack of a 30-day notice.'! 

The report next devoted one short paragraph to the clause in the 
Farnsworth and Hickel affidavits relating to the falsity of the sworn 
statement of Rodgers and others claiming 600 inhabitants. This 
is the only part that bears in any way on the accusation that the 
Ness county organization was fraudulent because the census was 
false in claiming 600 inhabitants in October, 1873. The Farns- 
worth statement was: 

Deponent says he has seen the copy of the affidavits of S. G. Rodgers, 
Maroney and others, who testified as to the number of inhabitants of said 
Ness county, which were filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
Deponent saith that the contents of the said affidavits, as to the number of 
inhabitants in said county, and the number of householders, is false, and an 
over-estimate, and were given he believes, to fraudulently obtain an organi- 
zation of the said county of Ness. 

The only affidavit that Rodgers signed pertaining to the organi- 
zation of Ness county was the affidavit attached to the memorial or 
petition to the governor, which was also signed by Henry Maguire 
and Edward Maroney. The exact words were, “They verily believe 
there are six hundred inhabitants in the county.” The petition 
requested the governor to appoint a census taker to find out if 
there were 600 inhabitants."!¢ 

The election committee in its report disposes of this charge of 
fraud made by Farnsworth against Rodgers in the following words: 


114. As has been explained before, this was often discussed by committees on elections, 
but as the house was the sole judge of the qualifications of its own members, seats were 
customarily not denied for this reason. 

115. Apparently the reporter for the Topeka Commonwealth stayed only long 
enough to hear this part of the report as his newspaper stated the next day that Rodgers 
was denied his seat on this account. 

116. One wonders if the charge of perjury entered in Ellis county against Dr. Rodgers 
was not on this same basis. 
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Both of the foregoing affidavits [Farnsworth and Hickel] also set forth 
that the sworn statements of S. G. Rodgers, John Maroney and others, claiming 
six hundred inhabitants and asking a census taker to be appointed, are false. 
These later statements concerning the application for organization being made 
merely upon belief of S. G. Rodgers and others, the committee have not at- 
tached any importance to the statements of Farnsworth and Hickel contro- 
verting them.117 

It is believed that this decision meant exactly what it said. It 
certainly was good legal judgment that prompted the committee 
to refuse to find fraud on the basis of nothing more than Rodgers’ 
sworn statement of his belief. Rodgers did not swear there were 
600 inhabitants, he merely swore that he thought so, at the same 
time asking that they be counted. Farnsworth practically admits 
the weakness of his charge when he uses the word overestimate. 
An overestimate is not necessarily a proof of fraud, it may be only 
a proof of poor judgment or poor information. A charge of fraud 
was a very serious thing and no responsible court, attorney, or com- 
mittee would countenance such a charge without very strong evi- 
dence. It is not surprising that the committee refused to consider 
such a charge on such evidence alone.""* 

After this pronouncement, the report took time out to state that 
the committee had informed Dr. Rodgers that any sworn state- 
ments he might produce would be received in evidence and that Dr. 
Rodgers had asked for authority to go to Ness county for the pur- 
pose of taking evidence. The committee had advised that a com- 
mission would be sent if desired to Hays City but declined to send 
to Ness for the purpose of taking evidence because the inquiry in- 
volved might be interminable in time and expense.'!® 

Then finally the committee got down to what it evidently felt 
was its real task were there cast at the general election on the 4th 
day of November, 250 legal votes in Ness county? Without stating 
any doubt of the 600 inhabitants that the census taker said was in 

117. The italics have been inserted by this writer. 

118. It is to wonder if Farnsworth might not have made a more effective charge of fraud 
against Rodgers or the organization. Tradition has said that there were not 40 householders 
in the Rodgers colony. Farnsworth saw all the names signed to the petition or memorial 
and yet he made no contention that any of these names were fraudulent and no such persons 
existed. Are we to conclude that there were these 40 houscholders resident in the Rodgers 
colony in October, 1873? This historian wouid like to know? 

It has perhaps not been sufficiently emphasized in this account how ingenious and safe 
for the organizer was the fraudulent organization conspiracy. There was no casy way to 
connect him with the conspiracy although it was known to all that he was the instigator. 
Mowry of Comanche county was at one time indicted but the case was dropped on account 
of insufficient evidence. Conceivably the census taker could have been held for making 
a false census return but this was never done either perhaps because it was felt he was 
really not to blame and perhaps because these indictments would have reflected on the 
governor. The governor might have been fooled on the first appointment he made of a 
census taker but not on the succeeding ones. We stress here again the moral respunsibility 
of the governor for these fraudulent organizations. They could not have happened had he 
done as the law provided—appointed competent, bona fide census takers. 

119. Apparently Rodgers felt he still had friends in Ness county. 
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Ness county in October, the committee held that Dr. Rodgers, con- 
tinuing to stand on the census report, had not offered any refuta- 
tion to Farnsworth’s and Hickel’s claim that there were less than 
250 legal voters on election day. Here Farnsworth had sworn to a 
positive fact, the “poll books showed forty-eight votes cast.” }*° 
Dr. Rodgers offered in reply only “Farnsworth was there present 
but two or three hours and was not able to, and, in fact, did not 
know the number of votes cast” and he did not deny Farnsworth’s 
statement that the poll books showed only 48 votes. 

the committee unanimously report, in their opinion, there were 


mat two hundred fifty legal voters in Ness county at the last general election, and 


therefore that S. G. Rodgers is not entitled to a seat on the floor of this House. 
121 


It is to be regretted from an historical stand point, that this in- 
quiry did not bring out some evidence on how many persons were 
resident in Ness county in 1873. As is well known 1873 was a ter- 
ribly dry year and settlers left all the western counties. Farns- 
worth’s two censuses prove that people kept leaving the county as 
the winter advanced. In his December census he enumerated 140 
persons, while in January he could find but 79. There certainly were 
at least 200, the figure given in Hickel’s affidavit and also in the 
petition for disorganization. It is quite possible that earlier there 
were more, but it is believed that the number could scarcely have 
ever reached 600 although that has never been proven one way or 
another and must always remain simple conjecture. 

The report of the election committee was adopted by the house 
and Dr. Rodgers’ tenure in the Kansas legislature ended and with it 
any further effort by him to encourage the settlement of working 
men in western Kansas.!22 


120. It is at this point that the old tradition that Farnsworth was responsible for ex- 
Posing and eliminating Dr. Rodgers and his organization, comes at last to a qualified 
verification. While the organization was not voided, it was Farnsworth’s affidavit that 
supplied the basis for Dr. Rodgers’ rejection by the house. 

121. We mention in this connection that at the moment the committee was rejecting 
Rodgers because 250 votes had not been cast in Ness county, Booth was sitting, elected 
by a county that had cast but 80 votes. Hanrahan was also sitting although the supreme 
court had declared the Ford county organization void in January. The committee knew 
all this. But the seats of these representatives had not been challenged in the house. 
Rodgers’ had, and that by a group that had real political power. This is not to say that 
there were not grounds to reject Rodgers. There were, and the lawyers on the committee 
made sure that he was rejected for a good valid reason. But it should be emphasized 
that this rejection of Rodgers by the committee did not in any way convict Rodgers of 
ad or padding the census, regardless of what individuals might have thought of the 
situation. 

We might also add that Hanrahan and Ford county were saved from even going through 
the committee on elections, were saved from any discussion of the organization by a simple 
act passed by the legislature on March 7 of that ye: ar: “That the organization of Ford 
county be and the same is hereby legalized. . (Laws of the State of Kansas, ch. 
12, p. 8.) We might also add that by this act Ford | seems to have escaped the tarnished 
reputation that historians so generously bestow on Ness. 


122. Technically speaking, Rodgers was in no worse situation than when he had 
been rejected by the house in 1873, except for the perjury charge in Ellis county. We 
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The case for perjury was still pending against Rodgers in Ellis 
county. Since Ness earlier had been attached to Pawnee county 
for judicial purposes,'* this case had no business in Ellis county. 
But if it were kept hanging over Rodgers, it would likely discourage 
any ideas he might have had of returning to Ness. This case came 
up at the April, 1874, term of court. Neither Dr. Rodgers or his 
sureties appearing, the bond was forfeited, bail was set and the case 
continued.'** Finally on April 1, 1875, the county attorney entered 
a “nolle proseque” and the charge against Rodgers was terminated, 
the county paying the costs.!* 

It is worthy to note here that on July 31, 1875, two promoters from 
Ellis county came down to Ness county and organized the Walnut 
Valley Town Company ?”° with the declared purpose of building a 
town by the name of Ness not more than a mile from the site of ill- 
fated Smallwood. The project included the building of a flouring 
mill on the Walnut and was capitalized at $50,000, this capital to be 
raised by selling shares at $25 each. This scheme never came to 
fruition either. 

Among the papers in the hands of the election committee of the 
house in 1873 was a petition to the governor asking that Ness county 
be disorganized, because 


The number of inhabitants is not large enough as the law requires, there 
being not over two hundred inhabitants in the whole county; that fraud has 
been used by one Samuel G. Rodgers and others to have said county organized; 
that the present organization is onerous and burdensome upon the people 
living in said county, who can illy afford to pay the taxes required to support a 
county organization. 


This petition was signed by 22 Ness county residents including 
three of the Rodgers’ colony. 


conjecture, however, that lack of money was a more serious deterrent to Rodgers than 
anything else. If he had sold the bonds as some may contend in spite of the fact that 
they were never presented for payment—Rodgers would have had money. He could then 
have prevented the loss of his Buffalo House at Petersburg (Kinsley), for on April 1, 1874, 
it was sold under “the foreclosure of the numerous liens for lumber and labor existing 
upon it.” The price was $750 and it was paid by W. C. Edwards and A. D. Clute, their 
guarantor being no other than Henry Booth. A short time afterwards this property was 
insured for $5,000. There is no evidence that Rodgers was present or tried to prevent 
this foreclosure. 

It is to wonder under these circumstances why—although he had been unable to sell 
them through regular channels—Rodgers did not now go out and sell the bonds with a 
suitable discount in that market, which chroniclers of that time (T. A. McNeal) state was 
always open to bonds on the streets of Topeka. Considering the ease with which other 
organizers sold their greater amounts of bonds at this very same time, it is impossible to 
believe that Rodgers could not have sold his bonds had he been willing to sell in this sly, 
under-cover market. 

123. The Laws of the State of Kansas, 1874, p. 101. 

124. Clerk of the court, Ellis county, “Journal A,” p. 84. 

125. Ibid., “Trial Docket A,” pp. 28, 50. 


126. “Corporation Charters (official copybooks from office of eae of state, now 


in Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society),”’ v. 7, pp. ’ 
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Because in the end, Dr. Rodgers was denied his seat, the petition- 
ers evidently thought their request for disorganization had been 
granted. This was not true. The governor had no power to dis- 
organize a county. If suit had been brought, the supreme court 
could have tested the validity of the organization as was done in 
the case of Pawnee and other counties.’*7_ But no such suit was ever 
brought. 

The county organization after 1874, ceased to function and no 
other elections were held. This inaction did not however destroy 
the organization. A municipal organization once created continues 
to exist in an active state or in a dormant state until dissolved by 
law. Ness county after 1874 was subsequently mentioned as an 
organized county in various acts of the state legislature. In 1875 
the legislature considering the case of organized counties where 
less than 250 votes were cast,!** listed Ness county as an organized 
one, along with some 11 others, although Ness had not held an elec- 
tion or reportgd any votes cast. 

Early in 1876, the question as to whether or not Ness county was 
fraudulently organized became a moot question. On this date the 
legislature passed an act disorganizing Ness and other counties. 
Governor Osborn refused to approve the act and it did not become 
a law.'*° The passage of the act by the legislature was a recogni- 
tion of Ness county as an organized county. As the legislature said 
specifically here that Ness was an organized county, this cured any 
defect or fraud in the organization. This legal opinion follows the 
state supreme court decisions in the various cases on county or- 
ganizations, Harper, Pawnee, and Stevens.'*° It also follows two 
United States Supreme Court decisions that concerned county or- 
ganizations of Harper and Comanche."*! The organization of Ness 
county before March 2, 1876, might only have been a de facto 
organization, but according to the above decisions on that date it 
became a de jure organization. 

Inquiries to state officers in 1878 and 1879, when Ness county was 
again showing signs of wishing to take up county responsibilities, 
were invariably answered that the county had been organized and 


127. Kansas Reports, v. 12, p. 426; v. 21, p. 210. 


128. House Journal, 1875, pp. 277-282. Although Dr. Rodgers was refused a seat in 
1874 because 250 votes had not been cast in Ness county in November, 1873, and the 
constitutional amendment is clear, express and unambiguous on this point, still of the 12 
—— concerned in 1875, the house seated five and declared vacant the seats of seven 
others. 

129. House Journal, 1876, p. 1453. 


130. State ex rel vs Pawnee Co., 12 Kan. 426; State ex rel vs Harper Co., 34 Kan. 302; 
State ex rel vs Robertson, 41 Kan. 200 (Stevens Co. ). 

131. Board of County Commissioners of Comanche Co. vs Lewis, 133 U.S. 604; Board 
of County Commissioners of Harper Co. vs Rose, 140 U.S. 71. 
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was still organized. On September 12, 1878, Gov. Geo. T. Anthony 
wrote R. J. McFarland a letter in part as follows: 

That in order to set aside that organization or test its validity the readiest 
way is to have officers appointed or elected; if you have none, or if you have 
them, to bring an action directly in the Supreme Court . . . by Quo War- 
ranto denying their authority to act. In this manner it may be promptly and 
inexpensively settled.132 

Such an action was never filed, however, and a new governor, 
John P. St. John came into office in 1879. This governor also gave 
an opinion as to the organization of 1873.1** Unfortunately a care- 
ful search for the letter in which this opinion was written, did not 
discover it. We can only conjecture that St. John must have given 
some encouragement to the action that resulted in the organization 
of 1880. 

On January 3, 1880, the following item was published in the Wal- 
nut Valley Times at Clarinda, Ness county, N. C. Merrill, editor: 

SMALLWOOD THE COUNTY SEAT—COUNTY ALREADY ORGAN- 
IZED and COUNTY SEAT QUESTION—HOW CAN THE GOVERNOR OR- 
GANIZE AN ALREADY ORGANIZED COUNTY? Ness County stands on 
the books at Topeka an already organized county and Smallwood the county 
seat although we ignore it. Has the Governor [St. John] by virtue of his posi- 
tion the right to unorganize a county or is it the Supreme Court of the State of 
Kansas, that does such things? These are questions we would like to have 
answered. 

The questions posed by the Walnut Valley Times have never been 
answered. We only know that in the spring of 1880 a petition of 
householders for the organization of Ness county was submitted, 
accepted and acted on by the governor and the following routine of 
county organization again gone through. The popular belief was 
that the first organization was fraudulent and the county had been 
disorganized by petition. The inhabitants of 1880 were much more 
hotly interested in whether there should be a functioning organiza- 
tion and who should control it and locate the county seat, than in 
any legalistic arguments. No one protested the method employed 
in reactivating the county and there remains to this day no actual 
legal opinion as to whether the method used was legal or not and 
whether the organization was a real one.'** Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that on a legal basis the governor had no power to organize 
an already organized county. In the office of the secretary of state 


132. Correspondence of the governor, Archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
133. Letter dated June 23, 1879, written by Ross Calhoun to Governor St. John: 
the only communication Mr. Johnson produced, or could produce, was the one 
in 1 which you gave your opinion as to the legality of the org: anization of Ness County in 
1873, which letter we think does you great credit. e 
134. It is believed that the reactivation of Ness county might just as handily have 
been accomplished by petitioning the governor to appoint commissioners and set the 
county going again. The proclamation of 1880 did appoint commissioners who set the 
machinery in motion. 
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in Topeka are to be found the papers on which rests the lawful or- 
ganization of each and every Kansas county. Among those for Ness 
county are deposited the memorial of 1873 signed by Dr. Rodgers 
and others, the census report of the governor-appointed census taker, 
John Maroney, and the proclamation of Governor Osborn organizing 
Ness county on October 23, 1873. The memorial of 1880 and the 
census of that year are placed in the archives of the State Historical 
Society. The proclamation of 1880 is in the secretary of state's 
office. 

Ignoring the wealth of source materials concerning the invariably 
irregular organizations of this period of Kansas history, historians 
have most generally continued to use Ness county as at least one 
of the horrible examples.'** Likewise the tradition that Rodgers 
was simply a crook who issued fraudulent bonds and then stole 
the money, has come down by word-of-mouth in the county 
itself.1°° This article has been written in the hope of correcting 
some of these misconceptions. If the story of Rodgers is obscured 
by the story of the organization of Ness county, that is because the 
records that remain are chiefly legal and government records that 
can be cited with definiteness and authority. It can be said posi- 
tively that the 1873 organization was legal and valid although pro- 
cured perhaps by fraudulent methods. It is not so easy to make 
judgment of Dr. Samuel G. Rodgers. His time on our stage was 
short and his appearances were few and inconclusive. And yet in 
so many ways the man so stands out among his fellows that we can 
say with pride that he was “the gentleman from Ness.” 

Any estimate of Rodgers must stand against the Kansas back- 
ground of the 1870's, and the nature of this background must be 
stressed. Political morality was low. If it seemed desirable to get 
things done, no one minded if a few corners were cut and a few 
laws evaded. As has been said before, probably every county 
organized in Kansas during this decade flouted in some way the 
strict letter of the organization law. In most cases, no one was 
sufficiently interested to even inquire into such evasion. Even when 
the supreme court handed down decisions excoriating these organi- 
zations, little attention was paid and the organizers went serenely 
on to public offices of trust, elective, or appointive. The singling 

135. Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, a Cyclopedia of State History, - 2, p. 352; T. A. 
McNeal, “Southwestern Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, 92; “Some R the 


Lost Towns of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 469; Bliss Isely and W. M. 
Richards, Four Centuries in Kansas (Wichita, 1936), p. 172. 


136. Judge J. K. Barnd, editor of the Ness County News for many years, was the first 
to doubt the traditional story of the 1873 organization and expressed his opinion in his 
newspaper, pointing out that the Rodgers organization differed from others in that Ness 
county did have a population and no bonds were sold. One such article was reprinted by 
his son in the historical edition of the News on August 17, 1929, without crediting the 
author. Nevertheless Judge Barnd’s style is unmistakable as was his opinion at that time. 
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out of Dr. Rodgers for employing the “tactics of his day” was clearly 
a political maneuver and undoubtedly his fellow organizers and his 
associates in the house recognized it as such. In their view, he was 
simply “outgeneraled.” 

Where Dr. Rodgers seems to us to have differed from other county 
organizers, was in his purpose. Every evidence points to the fact 
that he wanted to found a colony for workingmen in western Kansas, 
and was so possessed with the idea that he scarcely spoke or wrote 
a letter without stating it. He could not have merely wanted to sell 
land because he charged almost nothing for membership in the col- 
ony and he deliberately recruited men of little means. If he had 
wanted a colony simply to vote the bonds, he need not have brought 
a large group of families to the county for that purpose. A few 
kindred souls would have been infinitely more manageable and the 
bonds would have been just as good. Perhaps his dream was too 
big for practical realization, but that does not mean that he deceived 
his colonists with any intent to defraud. Undoubtedly he was just 
as ignorant as they of the difficulties of settlement in western Kansas. 
Who knew the difficulties of western Kansas in 1873? 

The final evidence of the essential honesty of Dr. Rodgers’ pur- 
pose was that, faced with the impossibility of carrying out his origi- 
nal plan, he did not sell the bonds. The bonds were voted and 
issued. We can believe that there was no regular market for bonds 
in that panic-ridden winter of 1873-1874, as Dr. Rodgers indicated. 
But we cannot believe that the bonds could not have been sold in 
that furtive under-counter market where all the larcenous organizers 
sold theirs. And we cannot believe that the bonds might have been 
sold and then not presented for payment as they were in every 
other county. What we do know positively is that the bonds were 
never presented for payment and that Dr. Rodgers and his colony 
never cost Ness county one cent. 

Essentially Dr. Rodgers seems a tragic figure. The very device 
that seemed to make his colony possible—the organization of the 
county and the voting of the bonds to carry it through the winter— 
was the instrument of his undoing. In the end the politicians de- 
stroyed him with the very weapon they taught him to use. His 
dream was broken and his hopes blasted. Surely he deserves a 
better memory than posterity has so far held for him. When the 
whole record is read and the bits of evidence put together, we can- 
not do better than to concur in the opinion of William Lenihan, his 
colonist, when he said of Dr. Rodgers, “I always thought he meant 
to do the right thing.” 











Light on the Brinkley Issue in Kansas: Letters 
of William A. White to Dan D. Casement 


James C. Carey and VERLIN R. EASTERLING 


WO examples of an older generation of men who lived their 

lives in Kansas but knew intimately the great and near-great 
and were vitally concerned with public issues are W. A. White of 
Emporia and Dan D. Casement of Manhattan.! Their range of 
interests and their intense feeling for the welfare of the American 
man in contemporary society often led them to resort to the power 
of the pen both for publication and in letters where some inmost 
thoughts were bared. Both men were extremely effective in the 
use of the now near-gone art of writing personal letters on public 
issues. 

White’s reputation for free, frank expression stands out on the 
record. His close friend, and intimate correspondent, Casement, 
is in his own words, “the last Viking of the Plains.” Former rancher 
of the open range, breeder of nationally famous Herefords and 
quarter horses, vitriolic critic of the New Deal farm program, he 
remains among the most rugged of the remaining exponents of 
rugged individualism. By pen and voice he has entered state and na- 
tional political discussion whenever he felt the dignity of the 
individual was imperiled. Casement, described as an “educated 
roughneck” by George Clammer, Manhattan lawyer, loathed the 
public official who valued constituents’ votes above honest expres- 
sion of opinion. His “fearless pronouncements” against his congress- 
men gained attention far beyond the limits of Kansas.” 

It is our purpose here to look at one incident in Kansas history. 
That is the action of these two men concerning one aspect of the 
gubernatorial race in 1932. Prior to examining White’s letters to 
Casement on this point, it is important to note one interpretation 
Casement made of his friend’s character. White was characterized 
by Casement in a letter to Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, as follows: 


Dr. James C. Carey and Dr. Verirw Rosert EAsTeERLING are associate professors in 
the history, government and philosophy department at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

1. William Allen White, known as the “Sage of Emporia,” died in 1944. Dan D. Case- 
—_ 84 years of age at this writing (1952), is a very active citizen of Manhattan. 

. From “back home” he wrote to his congressman as follows: “If the vote represents 

aan "sincere convictions, it gives conclusive proof of an inferior mentality . 
I ask you, how long can America hope to survive if the people’s chosen representatives persist 
in the shameless display of either (1) such a low order of intelligence, or (2) such a dearth 
of courage and honor as your vote in this instance has evidenced.”—An editorial from the 
New York Sun reprinted in The Watch Dog, New York, published by the National Economy 
League, July, 1939. 
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P.S. I have sent your speech to my dear friend, Bill White in Emporia, who 
believes profoundly in democracy but who is so damned patient and tolerant 
and forgiving of human weaknesses that he seems able to see little threat to 
liberty in the present political scene and sometimes appears to be almost 
incapable of righteous anger even against demagogues, be they ever so con- 
temptible.* 


It would appear that at times White needed to be pushed into a 
fight. The “Sage of Emporia” who had helped to whip the Klan 
in Kansas could not make up his mind to pronounce against the 
political neophyte from Milford, Dr. John R. Brinkley, who was 
making a second serious bid for the office of governor. 

“The trouble with Brinkley,” editorialized White in the Emporia 
Gazette on October 7, 1932, “is his inexperience. He is not a politi- 
cal crook. He just doesn’t know any better.”* The editor claimed 
that the “weird wizard,” Brinkley, who promised anything for 
votes, would, if elected, not only regain his medical license but 
would “wreck Kansas.” On September 23, 1932, White wrote as 
follows: 


Dear Dan: 

You and I agree exactly on the Brinkley situation. Brinkley is going to carry 
this state if Landon and the State Committee doesn’t make an aggressive, two- 
fisted fight. 

The reason why I don’t do it is that my fight would of course be linked up 
inevitably with Landon in spite of my protest and if Landon was licked they 
would point the finger of scorn at me. And blame me for the defeat of Hoover 
in Kansas also. Until they get some guts I cannot begin to fight. But Lord 
I would like to start! I am not afraid of a libel suit! 

If you have any suggestions to make how I can proceed, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Wurte 5 


The next few days, late in September of an interesting election 
year, must have been a time of decision. Just five days later, on 
September 28, there followed a brief but revealing letter: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 
Dear Dan: 

I’ve crossed the Rubicon. 

I am not going to take my Brinkley licking lying down. I enclose an edi- 
torial and I am going to shoot more of them. This may not please Alf and 
may not please anyone, but it satisfies my conscience. I think as you say we 
have let this fellow get away with murder because we are afraid of offending 
his poor half-witted dupes, and I am going to go to it. 


8. Draft of a letter, Casement to Dodds, dated April 24, 1937, in “Casement Manu- 
scripts.” 


4. The Emporia Gazette, October 7, 1932. 
5. Letter from White to Casement dated September 23, 1932, in “Casement Mss.” 


Neither the original nor carbon copies of Casement’s letters to White have been found at this 
writing (1952). 
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Take this around to Fay Seaton and tell him I dare him to print it.® 


Sincerely yours, 
Wu17 


On November 9, 1932, during the evident flush of victory in a 
battle furiously fought and won, Casement received the following 
unique letter: 


Dear Dan: 

I owe a lot to you. Your letter prodded me up and I decided not to take 
my licking lying down. I wrote a letter to start with, to all my friends in the 
daily newspaper business, thirty of them, and asked them to join me. Then 
I wrote this editorial “Save Kansas” and sent it out and they all printed it. 
I didn’t consult with the State Central Committee, nor with Landon, nor with 
Mulvane on behalf of the National Committee. I just went to it hog wild 
and plumb loco which I believe is my best technique. Then I got a list of 
Republican weekly newspapers and wrote to them and soon had a hundred 
editors with whom I was corresponding and to whom I was sending editorials 
every week and to the dailies two or three times a week. And we shot the 
old goat’s guts full of holes and there he lies today belly up. 

And you did it and I thank you. 

Always cordially yours, 
W. A. Wutre § 


Three more days passed during which the Emporian could evalu- 
ate the recent political campaign. On November 12, 1932, this note 
was penned: 

Dear Dan: 

I had the same fun fighting Brinkley that I had fighting the Klan and it was 
the same outfit, the organized moron minority, plus the despairing and the 
disgruntled who knew better. Generally both outfits divide in the ballot box, 
but this year they got together and two years ago they got together. But it is 
a comfort to think Brinkley did not get a larger per cent of the vote this year 
than he got last year. 

Come down and see us some time. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. Wuire ® 


The “despairing and the disgruntled” in the above letter reminds 
one of White’s early impressions of the social elements which com- 
prised the Populist movement and provoked his “What’s the Matter 
With Kansas.” Still there was a difference, but in the light of what 
has happened at the level of state government and politics, the pub- 
lic-spirited citizen had a duty to perform. The editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette could turn crusader and help to save the people from 
what he considered folly and poor judgment. There was an era of 


P pees editorial, entitled ““Save Kansas,” was printed in the Manhattan Mercury, October 
7. Letter from White to C t dated September 28, 1932, in “Casement Mss.” 

8. Letter from White to Casement dated November 9, 1932, ibid. 

9. Letter from White to Casement dated November 12, 1932, ibid. 
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“Governors’ trouble”: Jim and Ma Ferguson in Texas, and Walton 
and Johnston in Oklahoma. There have been characters who graced 
or disgraced the office of chief executive of states such as “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray of Oklahoma, “Kingfish” Long and “You Are My 
Sunshine” Davis of Louisiana, and “Pass the Biscuits Pappy” 
O’Daniel of Texas. On the other hand, presidential timber came 
out of the West in 1936, Alf Landon of Kansas. Depression and 
disillusionment brought some strange political manifestations. So 
it is not surprising that Kansas narrowly missed having a unique 
“medicine-man” as governor in 1932. 

Everett Rich of Emporia State Teachers College has elicited a 
fine collection of letters from White’s friends in connection with the 
opening of the new William Allen White Memorial Library at 
Emporia. The following is an excerpt from the letter by H. J. 
Haskell of the Kansas City Star: 

When “Oid Doc Brinkley” made such an astonishing showing in the Kansas 
governorship race Mr. White sent a brief comment to The Kansas City Star. 
“In every age and clime,” he said in effect, “there is a great seething moronic 
underworld. Its denizens are literate. They can read and write, but they 
can’t think. They live on the level of their emotions and vote their prejudices. 
Usually they are divided between the two great political parties, but occasionally 
some man or issue comes along that stirs them and they boil up and hold a 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, or elect a Big Bill Thompson mayor of Chicago and 
almost put in Doc Brinkley as governor of Kansas.” 

At once Brinkley voters deluged him with letters of protest. They didn’t 
know what “moronic” meant, but they knew “underworld” had bad associa- 
tions. They weren’t wicked, they wrote. They were good Christian people. 

“Dear Brinkley voters,” he replied, “you got me wrong. I didn’t mean that 
you were witked. I only meant that you were dumb.” 1° 

The contemporary nature of the Kansas political campaign of 
1932 no doubt accounts for the fact that no adequate attempt has 
been made to diagnose the Brinkley political appeal from the stand- 
point of historical analysis.‘ While this has not been done here, the 
above letters have shed some interesting light on “why” and “how” 
one fight was made on the Milford man. W. A. White sensed not 
only a shirt-sleeve fight but the need to do battle. It is quite evident 
that the impetus (push) came from his good friend in Manhattan, 
the “Deever,” Dan D. Casement. 


10. The Kansas City Star, April 6, 1952, p. 8D. 


1l. There is, of course, the interesting, exploratory work of W. G. Clugston, Rascals in 
Sneenany (New York, 1940), which gives considerable attention to the Brinkley election 
etorts. 











The Annual Meeting 


HE 77th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society on 
October 21, 1952. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
William T. Beck at 10 A. M. First business was the reading of the 
annual report by the secretary: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1952 


Acting upon the request of Kirke Mechem, the board of directors of the 
Kansas State Historical Society accepted his resignation as secretary at the 
annual meeting in October, 1951. Mr. Mechem continues with the Society, 
however, as editor of the Quarterly and the Annals of Kansas. 

At the conclusion of the 1951 meeting, the newly-elected president, Will T. 
Beck, reappointed Charles M. Correll, Robert C. Rankin, and Wilford Riegle to 
the executive committee. The members holding over were John S. Dawson 
and T. M. Lillard. 

Death claimed several members of the Society’s board of directors the past 
year, and it is with deep regret that we record their passing. On the memorial 
roll are Sen. Arthur Capper, Topeka; W. C. Simons, Lawrence; H. K. Lindsley, 
Wichita; W. B. Trembly, Kansas City; F. L. Carson, Wichita; Frank A. Hobble, 
Dodge City; Mrs. Effie H. Van Tuyl, Leavenworth; and Mrs. Mamie Axline Fay, 
Pratt. Mr. Simons and Mr. Lindsley were former presidents of the Society. 

Miss Edith Smelser, curator of the Historical Society’s museum, died un- 
expectedly October 4. She was at work until two days before her death. Miss 
Smelser served the Society for 37 years, and was a valued and faithful member 
of the staff. 

A gift of $134.57 was received from the estate of Lillian Forrest of Jewell. 
Miss Forrest, a life member of the Society, died in 1950. 


Bupcet REQUESTS 

Appropriation requests for the next biennium have been filed with the state 
budget director. In addition to the usual requests for salaries and maintenance, 
several increases and special appropriations were asked. These included 
$48,000 for steel stack floors, $15,000 for partial rewiring of the Memorial 
building, $11,000 for new lights in the business office, newspaper sorting room, 
and throughout the old newspaper and library stacks, $3,000 for painting, and 
$3,200 for plumbing and for insulating steam pipes. 

The largest item in the Society’s budget, $48,000 for steel stack floors, was 
made necessary because of the deterioration of the glass floors in the old stack 
area. Over the years the glass has become dangerously brittle and weakened. 
One of the staff narrowly escaped serious injury the past year when the glass 
broke under him and he fell through the floor. Several of the glass sections 
have been replaced with steel plates, but the entire five levels of glass need 
to be removed before a serious accident occurs. 

The electrical wiring is in much the same condition as the stack floors. It 
is now about 40 years old and has deteriorated dangerously. We have been 
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warned by the state architect’s office, as well as by electrical contractors and 
servicemen, that it should be replaced. 

Two thousand dollars was requested for repairing the roof of the First Capitol 
at Fort Riley, and for painting and other repairs. 

A maintenance fund of $1,500 a year, in addition to the caretaker’s salary, 
was asked for the Old Kaw Mission at Council Grove, which was purchased by 
the state last year. If this amount is granted some museum displays can be 
built and the landscaping can be improved. 

An increase of $500 a year in the maintenance fund of the Old Shawnee 
Mission was asked, in addition to the following special requests: $3,000 for 
the construction of a wing on the tool house to provide increased storage for 
machinery and supplies, $800 for the purchase of a power saw and a three-gang 
lawn roller, $2,450 for a sewer connection and for payment of special sewer 
district assessments, $2,500 for waterproofing the porous brick exteriors of the 
buildings and for tuckpointing and other repairs to the masonry, $500 for 
painting and decorating, and $1,000 to be used for repair and maintenance of 
the roofs. 

Lrprary 


During the year 2,977 persons did research in the library. Of these, 1,038 
worked on Kansas subjects, 1,089 on genealogy and 850 on general subjects. 
Many inquiries were answered by letter, and 127 packages on Kansas subjects 
were sent out from the loan file. A total of 5,131 sheets and biographical cards 
of clippings were mounted, of which 634 sheets were on the floods of 1951. 
Five hundred and seventy-five pages of old clippings were remounted. Twelve 
pieces of sheet music have been added to the collection of Kansas music. 

The Kansas society of Colonial Dames of America presented a microfilm 
copy of the federal census of 1850 for Ohio, and Mrs. Pauline Keller has given 
for the John Haupt chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution a 
microfilm copy of the federal census of 1850 for Iowa. The Emporia chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution gave nine typed volumes of 
“Tombstone Inscriptions of Lyon County,” and other gifts were received from 
the Topeka town committee of the Colonial Dames of America, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Woman’s Kansas Day Club and the National 
Society of Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. Several gifts of 
Kansas books and genealogies have been received from individuals. Fourteen 
volumes and pamphlets were bought with funds from the Pecker bequest for 
New Hampshire items. 

Microfilm copies of the following have been added to the library: 
KARPENSTEIN, KATHERINE, “Illustrations of the West in Congressional Docu- 

ments, 1843-1863. . . .” Thesis. 

Larmrp AND Leg, pubs., The Dalton Brothers and Their Astounding Career of 
ee 

Lines, Cuares B., [Scrapbook of Clippings from 1840-1857]. 

RussELL, CuHarwes, [Scrapbook of Drawings, Prints, and Clippings]. 

Ryan, RayMonp, “Mr. and Mrs. William Ryan, Hays City Pioneers.” 

SHaw, VAN B., “Nicodemus, Kansas. . . .” Thesis. 

U. S. ApyuTrant GENERAL’s Orrice, “Eighth United States Cavalry Organiza- 

tional Returns and Miscellaneous Letters, 1866-1898.” 

U. S. Army, Mitirary Division oF THE Missouri, Records of Engagements 

With Hostile Indians. 

WELLs, Farco & Co., vs. THE UNITED STATES ET AL., Indian Depredations. 
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PicrurE COLLECTION 

During the year, 768 photographs were added to the picture collection, of 
which 370 featured the floods of 1951. An oil painting of Edgar Watson Howe 
was received from Al Bennett, editor of the Atchison Daily Globe, and an oil 
painting of the late Gov. George Hartshorn Hodges was given by his brother, 
Frank Hodges, of Olathe. Through the Woman’s Kansas Day Club a portrait 
and an album of pictures of the late U. S. Sen. Clyde M. Reed were given by 
his daughter, Mrs. James E. Smith. From the Lions club of Lawrence the 
Society received seven reels of motion picture film showing Lawrence build- 
ings, the National Guard, and other scenes taken in 1941 and 1942. 

The 1951 legislature appropriated $2,000 for repairing and restoring the 
Society’s oil paintings. This work has been nearly completed and the appear- 
ance and physical condition of the paintings have been greatly improved. 
Such renovation should be done periodically to prevent the canvas from be- 
coming brittle and the paint from blistering and chipping. 


ARCHIVEs DIvIsION 

Edgar Langsdorf, state archivist, was advanced to the position of assistant 
secretary on November 1, 1951. A new state archivist, Robert W. Richmond, 
joined the staff October 1, 1952. Mr. Richmond is a native Kansan, a graduate 
of Washburn University, with a master’s degree in history from the University 
of Nebraska, and for the past year has been employed by the Nebraska State 
Historical Society as state archivist. 

Records received by the division during the year are as follows: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Board of Agriculture... . Statistical Rolls of 
I oe rick ses's as 1945 1,725 vols. 
Statistical Rolls of Cities. . 1951 1,557 vols. 
Board of Engineering 
Examiners ......... Engineering Applicants’ 
PONE on cc cuwacns 1948-1951 5 reels 
Budget Director ....... Correspondence Files ..... 1932-1946 5 transfer 
Budgets (city, county, cases 
8 Se ee ....1941-1945 58 vols. 


Civil Service Depart- 
EE A cccceees ie ees Minute Book of the Civil 
Service Commission... . . 1915-1921 1 vol. 


Insurance Department ..*Admission Statements .. .1944,1945 2 vols 


*Annual Statements . ..1944,1945 106 vols. 
*Record of Agents’ 

Licenses .............1939-1944 54 vols. 
*Casualty Insurance Ex- 

pense Exhibits ........ 1946-1949 4 vols. 

Shawnee County, Regis- 
ter of Deeds........ +Deed Records ......... . 1855-1858 2 vols. 

idee Dee... ....... 1860-1867 1 vol. 
+Record of Civil War 

Discharges ............ n. d. 1 vol. 


tIndenture: Wm. D. Cor- 
nish, Special Master to 
Union Pacific Railway. . 1898 1 vol. 
® Microfilmed and originals destroyed. 
+ Microfilmed and originals returned. 
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The correspondence files of the office of the budget director will be screened 
for important material and the remainder will be discarded. Two volumes of 
the 1925 census which are becoming badly worn were filmed as a precautionary 
measure, although the originals are still in regular use. 


Manuscript Drvision 

During the year approximately 1,200 individual manuscripts and two reels 
of microfilm were added to the manuscript collections. 

In July the Society acquired a group of 800 letters and business papers of 
Hiram Hill, a Massachusetts businessman who invested heavily in lands and 
town lots in territorial Kansas, particularly in Quindaro. Much of the corre- 
spondence is between Hill and his Kansas agents, Simpson brothers of Law- 
rence. The bulk of the collection falls within the period 1855-1870. 

The following records of the First Baptist church of Topeka were filmed 
through the courtesy of the church, and the originals returned: history of the 
church, 1857-1880; minutes of the church clerk, 1857-1948; financial record and 
minutes of the board of trustees, 1884-1890; register of members, 1857-1892, 
1910-1947; and minutes of the secretary of the building committee, 1923-1927. 

Edward M. Beougher of Grinnell secured from the National Archives a 
microfilm reel of War Department general and special orders relating to Fort 
Wallace, 1866-1876, which he donated to the Society. He also sent a typed 
copy of a letter of Col. H. C. Bankhead, concerning the Battle of the Arickaree, 
and two reports of the attempt to recover the bodies of soldiers who were 
killed. Five photostats of a diary of Sigmund Shlesinger, written in 1868 
during the same battle, were given by Robert Taft of Lawrence. Dr. Taft 
secured the photostats from the American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, owner 
of the original diary. 

Several letters of E. W. Howe, the “Sage of Potato Hill,” were presented by 
Mrs. Sheila Burlingame of New York. 

The late Sen. Arthur Capper gave 32 letters, written by Kansas Republicans 
in February, 1912, reporting political sentiment on the Taft-Roosevelt-LaFol- 
lette presidential race, and on voluntary precinct primaries to nominate and 
instruct delegates to the convention. 

More than 200 letters to and from William Allen White were received from 
Rolla A. Clymer of El Dorado. Of this group, 128 letters were written by 
White to Clymer and 61 by Clymer to White. 

Frank Haucke of Council Grove, on behalf of the family of Addison W. 
Stubbs, presented a collection of Stubbs’ papers consisting largely of unpub- 
lished poems, articles, and addresses. Mr. Stubbs and his father, Mahlon 
Stubbs, were for many years agents, teachers, and interpreters to the Kaw 
Indians. 

A collection of autographs of more than 100 writers, statesmen, artists, 
actors, and educators was given by Charlotte M. Leavitt of Topeka. 

Mrs. Carl F. Trace of Topeka presented more than 200 pieces of scrip issued 
by the Topeka Bridge Company in 1857-1858. Her great-grandfather, F. L. 
Crane, was president of the company. 

A journal of Patrick Walsh, recounting his experiences in the U. S. marine 
corps in 1862-1864, especially in Confederate prisons in 1863 and 1864, was 
received from his daughter, Agnes Walsh of Topeka. 
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Other donors were: Ward Atwood, Colorado Springs, Colo.; L. J. Bond, 
El Dorado; Dickinson County Historical Society; Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Conie Foote, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Grant Harrington, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Clint W. Kanaga, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary Cornelia Lee, Manhattan; 
Mrs. A. W. Lewis, Galva; Dr. Karl Menninger, Topeka; Marco Morrow, To- 
peka; George and Mrs. W. D. Philip, Hays; Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell; 
Mrs. Dale Van Valkenburgh, Manhattan; and Otto Wullschleger, Frankfort. 


MICROFILM DrvIsION 


The number of photographs made by the microfilm division since its estab- 
lishment in 1946 now totals nearly three million. During the past year more 
than 340,000 were made: 277,976 of newspapers and 64,728 of archives, books 
and manuscripts. 

One major project, the filming of the Fort Scott Monitor and the Tribune, 
has been completed through 1950. The files included were the Weekly Monitor, 
June 12, 1867-December 8, 1869; the Daily Monitor, November 9, 1869-April 
12, 1904; the Daily Tribune, January 1, 1904-April 13, 1904; and the Tribune 
and Monitor, April 14, 1904-December 30, 1950. 

Because of their poor condition the following files of early Sherman county 
newspapers were microfilmed: The Adviser, Voltaire, December 3, 1885- 
December 2, 1886; Sherman Center News, July 22, 1886-October 13, 1887; 
Sherman County News, Voltaire, October 1, 1886-April 27, 1888; Sherman 
County Dark Horse, Goodland, June 10, 1886-December 27, 1894; Sherman 
County Republican, Goodland, August 27, 1886-June 27, 1890; Goodland 
Republican, July 4, 1890-December 25, 1891. Three North Topeka newspapers, 
The Kansas Breeze, April 13, 1894-September 6, 1895; the Mail, October 20, 
1882-September 6, 1895; and the Topeka Mail and Kansas Breeze, September 
13, 1895-December 26, 1903, were also filmed because of deterioration of the 
original files, as were the Kansas City (Mo.) Commercial Indicator, March 9, 
1882-November 15, 1883, and the Livestock Indicator, November 22, 1883- 
December 29, 1892; and the Oklahoma Capital and Oklahoma State Capital, 
Guthrie, March 30, 1889-September 24, 1892. 

Microfilming of the Salina Journal was completed early in the year, and the 
following runs of other Salina papers were filmed: the Semi-Weekly Journal, 
April 16, 1912-May 29, 1917; Kansas Farm Journal, May 31, 1917-June 27, 
1918; Western Kansas Journal, July 4, 1918-March 11, 1920; Salina Daily 
Journal, March 31, 1887-May 31, 1888, Salina Daily Union, April 9, 1917- 
December 31, 1918. 

J. L. Napier, editor of the Newton Kansan, lent the following newspapers 
for microfilming: Newton Kansan, August 22, 1872-August 14, 1873, and 
August 20, 1874-August 10, 1876; and the first Harvey County News of Newton, 
August 18, 1875-August 16, 1876. Mr. Napier’s co-operation was greatly ap- 
preciated since the files, for the most part, represented a period not previously 
covered in the Society’s collections for Newton. 

The Topeka Daily Capital was filmed for the period July 1, 1938-June 30, 
1946. Files of the Arkansas City Traveler are being collated, and filming has 
been completed from January 1, 1888, to May 31, 1898. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENsus DIVISIONS 


Nearly 13,000 certified copies of census records were issued during the year, 
an increase of more than 66 percent over the preceding year. In July, 1952, 
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1,386 records were issued, the largest number in any month in the history 
of the division. The steady increase in requests for census records is due in 
part to employment relating to the defense effort, and to the increasingly large 
number of persons who need proof of age for social security and other retire- 
ment programs. The copies are furnished by the Society without charge. 

During the year 4,237 patrons called in person at the newspaper and census 
divisions. In the resulting research 7,056 single issues and 3,520 bound volumes 
of newspapers, 982 microfilm reels and 16,328 census volumes were examined. 

The Society’s List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals, which was issued 
more than 50 times during the past 75 years, has been discontinued. In 1951 
the printing appropriation was insufficient. This year the Kansas Press Service 
began publication of the Kansas Newspaper Directory and Advertising Rate 
Book, making publication of the Society’s list unnecessary. Practically all 
Kansas newspapers continue to be received for filing, however. These include 
59 dailies, one triweekly, 11 semiweeklies, and 317 regular weeklies. 

The Society’s files of original Kansas newspapers as of January 1, 1952, 
totaled 54,787 bound volumes, in addition to more than 10,000 bound volumes 
of out-of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1952. The Society’s collection 
of newspapers on microfilm now totals 3,619 reels. 

The following publishers are regularly donating microfilm copies of their 
current issues to the Society: Angelo Scott, Iola Register; Dolph Simons, Law- 
rence Daily Journal-World; Dan Anthony, III, Leavenworth Times; and Henry 
Blake, Milton Tabor, and Leland Schenck, Topeka Daily Capital. 

Among the older newspapers collected this year were five volumes of Iola 
newspapers from the San Diego Historical Society, a gift of Mrs. Fred Myers, 
Fallbrook, Cal. Included were issues of the Allen County Courant from January 
11 to August 1, 1868, and the Neosho Valley Register from August 5, 1868, to 
June 2, 1869, periods for which the Society had no coverage. The late W. W. 
Graves, St. Paul, donated Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Osage Mission Daily Transcript, 
dated October 2, 1873. Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, Kan., presented The 
New South, Port Royal, S. C., January 3, and June 20, 1863, a Civil War sol- 
dier’s newspaper, and the Wyandott City Register, July 18, 1857. The Inde- 
pendence Pioneer, July 2, 1870, was received from C. G. Connelly, Tribune 
Printing Co., Independence. 

Donors of miscellaneous newspapers included: John W. McReynolds, Man- 
hattan; Willard C. Heiss, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Luella P. Britt, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; and W. F. Thompson, Walter Saar, J. H. Whipple, and Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, Topeka. 

ANNALS OF KANSAS 

On August 26 a Kansas newspaper began an editorial as follows: 

“My eye was attracted yesterday to an article in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly entitled “The Annals of Kansas.’ It told of the massive volume of 
Annals published in 1875 by Daniel W. Wilder—almost 700 pages of fine print; 
of the revision in 1886 with 11 years added; and of the 1% million words since 
written by Jennie Owen and now being edited and compressed for publication. 

“Gosh, I thought, how dull can a subject be? Who could yawn enough 
times to prepare a day-by-day chronology of state history, let alone read it? 

“But the Quarterly went on and printed, for an example, the newly prepared 
Annals of the single year 1886. And I'll be darned if I didn’t find it fascinating 
reading.” 
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Many others felt as this editor did about the sampling of the new Annals 
of Kansas, which appeared in the August number of the Quarterly. There is not 
room, of course, to publish the entire work, covering 1886 through 1925, in the 
Quarterly. This will require two or three full-sized volumes, and publication 
cannot be undertaken without a special printing appropriation. The problem 
will be submitted to the legislature this winter. If support is obtained, it is 
hoped that the Annals can be published for release early in the centennial years 
of territorial Kansas, 1954-1961, as a part of our observance. 

During the year the manuscript has been revised, condensed, and copy read 
to 1904. As already noted, the year 1886 was published in the August Quar- 
terly, and 1887 appears in the November issue, which will be in the mail this 
week. The copy for the years 1888-1895 is ready for the printer. Copy for 
the years 1896 to 1904 has been read, revised, condensed, and re-checked, and 
is almost ready for final typing. When completed for printing the entire manu- 
script will have been cut about 50 percent. 


MusEUuM 


The attendance in the museum for the year was 41,289. Thirty-one relics 
were accessioned, including the official state seal used by the governor from 
the beginning of statehood in 1861 to 1952. A bronze bust of Ed Howe, 
sculptured by Mrs. Sheila Burlingame of New York City, has been given by 
Mrs. Clyde Robertson of Boulder, Colo. Mrs. H. G. Beall gave several small 
medical instruments, once owned by Dr. G. M. Morrow of North Topeka, which 
were found after the 1951 flood. The Woman’s Kansas Day Club and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution have added several items to their 
collections. 

The appearance of the museum has been improved by painting the floors 
and replacing some of the old display cards. Many of the oil paintings have 
been cleaned and restored. 


SuBJECTs FOR RESEARCH 


Extended research on the following persons and subjects was done during 
the year: Jedediah Smith; Horace Greeley; Lewis Bodwell; Dr. John Brinkley; 
William Becknell, father of the Santa Fe trail; contributions of Dr. Johnston 
Lykins and Robert Simerwell to missions and evangelism; the administration of 
missions in the Kansas Baptist convention; history of the American Indian As- 
sociation; Indian enterprises of Isaac McCoy; Osage ceded tracts in Neosho 
and Labette counties; Delaware Indians; Pottawatomie Indian claims; economic 
development of southwest Kansas; population movements in southwest Kansas, 
1880 to date; economic history of Ness county; southeast Kansas land history; 
pioneer history along the Santa Fe trail; pioneer days in Kansas; the Boston 
Syndicate and the development of street railways in Topeka; Chisholm trail; 
the circuit Chautauqua; Mennonites; physical education curriculum in Kansas 
colleges; state lands; and histories of Abilene, Monrovia and Atchison county, 
Blue Rapids, and Enterprise. 
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ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1951, to September 30, 1952 

Library: 

RRR SRG US Uc cgi | on PRP OR Se OCD ir neo AD 977 

ce la eae a Cog a ah ars Cans rca idk ose 1,587 

Magazines (bound volumes)................. Hy a 229 
Archives: 

ak ecw ics caine Mbaacaindade wae aee 3,200 

ROE SE et Ee Pe a Ee 3,336 

as dang ikaw Ka a ae wea eek ke .... None 

Ne ccd kessesaeauen tee naets cence ey aaltastn 58 
Private manuscripts: 

EE CE Ee Ee Ee 1,200 

ee caine Oreh Naas ee uw ee CaaS None 

cari ore he ek ee i LEAS waraig inibel 2 
ee | ae rr 886 
ee en. cs ean sd cucu seakueeewswaana’s 653 

iy Seer rere be rear _ 427 
Re. a a rie Perr ii eee ae ee ee ee ee 768 
I on Los beanie aieiwi ata ow a awe ao we a ae $l 


Tota AccEssions, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 
Books, pamphlets, newspapers (bound and microfilm reels) 





RR a A ot SORE Ee RC ye eer 451,736 
Separate manuscripts (archives)... .. ; 7 1,793,811 
Manuscript volumes (archives) ..................00 cee ceeeeeees 61,653 
Eee 583 
Microfilm reels (archives) .................cceceecceess Betts 740 
Printed maps, atlases and charts.......................... 12,168 

cra crip ona on aaron xe RnR RRA le 2,462 

Sk ert ee a as clin i abt eda wee renin 9,706 
5 Oe ol a a oe laa deg einige Aue .... 25,968 
a ce ae ene a aad aie aie tee re ee 83,537 


THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its 2lst year. Reduction of the 
Society’s binding and printing appropriation for the current biennium made it 
necessary to postpone some of the routine binding of books, magazines, and 
newspapers; and the Quarterly is being issued with fewer pages. The current 
volume 20 will consist of the eight numbers of the Quarterly appearing in 1952 
and 1953. 

The lack of sufficient funds will be brought to the attention of the budget 
director and legislature this winter. Not only should the cut be restored, but 
enough in addition should be allocated to meet increased costs, and increased 
printing, if the Society is to publicize adequately Kansas history and historic 
sites in the centennial years just ahead. 

Meanwhile, one of the Society’s Chicago ouben, taking notice of our 
straitened circumstances, sent five dollars to aid the printing fund. 
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Among the interesting articles published in 1952 are Dr. Robert Taft’s 
“Pictorial Record of the Old West,” No. 15 of the series; “The Great Flood of 
1844,” by S. D. Flora; “Vincent B. Osborne’s Civil War Experiences,” edited by 
Joyce Farlow and Louise Barry; “The Administration of Federal Land Laws 
in Western Kansas, 1880-1890,” by Dr. George L. Anderson; and “The Rev. 
Louis Dumortier, S. J., Itinerant Missionary to Central Kansas, 1859-1867,” by 
Sister M. Evangeline Thomas. 

Special thanks continue to be due Dr. James C. Malin of the University of 
Kansas who has always given generously of his time and knowledge in the 
selection of articles for the Quarterly. 


OxLp SHAWNEE MIssION 

Hundreds of school children were among the thousands who visited Shawnee 
Mission the past year. Occasional letters of appreciation are received, such as 
the following from a Brownie troop: “We enjoyed the trip to the Old Indian 
Mission. We liked going up the creaky stairs. We liked the school room. 
We liked the teacher’s desk and we liked the loom. We liked the little model 
house. Thank you for your time.” 

A miniature covered wagon, hitched to a yoke of white oxen, and two farm 
wagons, one of which is hitched to ten horses, were interesting accessions. 
The miniatures were made by H. C. Douglas, an early settler of Shawnee, who 
carved the animals with a pocket knife. A hand carder was given by Mrs. 
James Glenn Bell, retiring president of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society. 

Tue Kaw Mission at Councr. GRovE 

Though our wheels seemed to grind as slowly as those of a covered wagon 
traveling down the Santa Fe trail a century ago, they also turned as surely, 
and the Old Kaw Mission was finally opened September 18 as a museum. 

Following the floods of July, 1951, when water three-feet deep flowed 
through the building, available funds were sufficient only to give the building 
and grounds a rough cleaning. Major repairs and redecorating had to await 
action by the state’s emergency fund board, which met March 18, 1952, and 
allocated $2,230 for the work. The contractor, who was immediately engaged, 
finished on September 13. On September 18 his work was inspected, an old 
display case and several exhibits were moved in, and the Kaw Mission became 
a state museum. It will feature the histories of the Old Santa Fe trail, Council 
Grove, and the Kaw Indians for whom Kansas was named. 


Tue First Capirou 
There were 3,087 visitors at the First Capitol the past year, which is a slight 
increase. Although the number is considerably below the totals in prewar 
years, the new trend upward is encouraging. 


Tue STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 

Having been closely associated with the members of the Society’s staff for 
21 years, it gives me real pleasure to state publicly that I deeply appreciate the 
fine co-operation they have always given me. As in the past, many of the 
accomplishments mentioned in these reports have been due to their efforts. 

Recently one of our directors asked if we could help him run down an out- 
dated rural school geography textbook. We could and did. And he wrote 
back: “Thanks, thanks and thanks. I had not seen that picture, nor the book, 
for at least 52 years. When it comes to getting things for a fellow, the Kansas 
State Historical Society is unbeatable.” 
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Special mention should be made of the heads of the departments: Edgar 
Langsdorf, assistant secretary and manager of the building; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
treasurer; Helen M. McFarland, librarian; the late Edith Smelser, curator of 
the museum; Kirke Mechem, editor; and Jennie S. Owen, annalist. 

Note should also be made of the work of the custodians of the historic sites 
under the Society’s management: Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hardy at Shawnee Mis- 
sion, John Scott at the First Capitol, and Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Jones at the 
Kaw Mission. Some of these people have been on the job for years, working 
virtually seven days a week, and commendation is due them for their loyalty 
and good managership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Nye H. Muter, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary's report, T. M. 
Lillard moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by Mrs. 
W. D. Philip, and the report was accepted. 

President Beck then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 22, 1951, to July $1, 1952. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FuND 
Balance, August 22, 1951: 











tet. eth a YE Eee Ne aan eeaeD $4,963.27 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G.................. 8,700.00 
$13,663.27 
Receipts: 
MR, oi) woh sen nas Mewicwnwias $942.00 
Reimbursement for postage.................... 842.67 
n,n ownage ew sadenmunean 242.50 
2,027.17 
$15,090.44 
Disbursements ee ee ee ed eee we $1,406.71 
Balance, July 31, 1952: 
BN is bb aes Sed ane ease me wad $5,583.73 
U. S. savings bonds, Series G................ 8,700.00 
14,283.73 
“$15,600.44 
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JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 22, 1951: 


ee ane aan 
Sn eee 


Receipts: 


I 2 oe el od wh ck ava hica ames 
Savings account interest..................... 


Disbursements: 
ai Se ke a 
Balance, July 31, 1952: 


Ey aia Er age la A a 
Be, I IN onc oe ke cad eesuccdcuccees 


Joun BootH BEQUEST 
Balance, August 22, 1951: 


ree Ne a lela tl 
Ne en ere 


Receipts: 


aa na ea 
Saving account interest...................... 


Balance, July 31, 1952: 


ora NS ec ae ta a 
Oe, ey MUNIN. go iaivna Gace cmduuwanas 


a $81.04 


500.00 


Me $14.42 
sa .73 


ee $96.19 
rs 500.00 


Tuomas H. Bow.vus DoNATION 


This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 


$1,101.58 








$1,072.88 


1,012.36 


$581.04 


15.15 
9006.18 


$596.19 
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EvrmaBeTH READER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 22, 1951: 





Cash (deposited in membership fee fund)... . $783.69 
U. S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, 
membership fee fund)...................... 5,200.00 
$5,983.69 
Receipts: 
Interest (deposited in membership fee fund) se 130.00 
_ 96,118.60 
Disbursements: 
Hiram Hill papers, dated mainly 1855-1873, and 
relating to financial and business matters in early Kansas... . $150.00 
Balance, July 31, 1952: 
Aaa PTE PES, SE I Ra $763.69 
U. S. savings bonds, SeriesG................... 5,200.00 
5,963.69 
$6,113.69 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 

This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the main- 
tenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made through the treasurer 
of the Society but through the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1952, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $106,882.00; 
Memorial building $28,428.00; Old Shawnee Mission, $6,724.00; Kaw Mission, 
$2,500.00; First Capitol of Kansas, $2,362.00. 

On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Joseph C. Shaw, the 
report of the treasurer was accepted. 

The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


October 17, 1952. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the Old Shawnee Mission, the First Capitol 
of Kansas and the Kaw Mission, from August 22, 1951, to July 31, 1952, and 
that they are hereby approved. 


Joxun S. Dawson, Chairman, 
C. M. CorreE.., 
Wrrorp RIEcLeE, 
T. M. Liarp, 

Rosert C, RANKIN. 
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On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by C. M. Correll, the 
report was accepted. 


The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


October 17, 1952. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For a one-year term: Robert Taft, Lawrence, president; Angelo Scott, Iola, 
first vice-president; F. D. Farrell, Manhattan, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Mrs. Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
called to order at 2 P. M. The address by President William T. 
Beck follows: 


Address of the President 


Wim T. BEecx 


DANIEL WEBSTER WILDER 


“He IMPLANTED ERUDITION AND CULTURE ON KANSAS 
TERRITORIAL SOIL” 
EING a newspaper publisher, I have been a fairly constant 
reader of The Kansas Historical Collections and Quarterly since 
their publication began in 1881. But only recently, when 28 of the 
36 fat volumes were added to my library, did I realize the immensity 
of the task that had been accomplished in assembling and record- 
ing in permanent form such a complete history of Kansas people 
and events. It constitutes a saga of the state’s 91 years of colorful 
life, and reaches even farther into its early background. I may say 
the people make the history, the writers record it, and the State 
Historical Society collects and preserves it for the use of present and 
future generations. Certainly the people of Kansas can be no less 
than deeply appreciative of this valuable service that has been done 
for their state. 

In the senate last session, in pleading for an adequate appropria- 
tion to finance the publication of the Quarterly, I ventured the 
opinion that the Historical Society was rendering to the state one of 
the choicest and most worthwhile services, and if in a spasm of 
economy, commendable most of the time, the body should cripple 
the publication and preservation of Kansas’ history and noble tra- 
ditions, the state would be poor indeed! I trust and believe future 
legislatures will offer a generous hand in the support of this Society. 

An important segment of the state’s recorded history is supplied 
by Wilder’s Annals of Kansas. This rare volume (my copy was 
published in 1875) is a scarce number on library shelves. In cate- 
gorical form it reviews the life of the commonwealth from the year 
1542 down through 1874. Then in 1886, Wilder issued a second 
edition, a reprint of the first, with 11 years added. Of late years 
much attention has been focused on this history, which William 
Allen White pronounced a monumental work. 


(367) 
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In the August, 1952, number of the Quarterly, former secretary 
Kirke Mechem writes interestingly of the successful effort to con- 
tinue the Annals from the date Wilder left off and to bring the 
history more nearly to date. He tells briefly of a legislative appro- 
priation in 1945 for the work, names the committee in charge of 
the project, and the employment of Miss Jennie Owen, who with 
assistants has collected material to extend the history through the 
year 1925. Mr. Mechem’s article includes a reprint of the first year 
of the new section, 1886, and it is noted that the style and diction 
follow closely that of Mr. Wilder. 

Indeed, this resurgence of a literary and historical feat of the 
long ago suggests the subject of this paper—something of the life, 
character, and habits of Daniel Webster Wilder, the student, the 
country editor, the politician and office holder, the historian, the 
literate, who brought culture, wide knowledge, and a spirit of ad- 
venture from his secure Eastern home to the wild uncharted plains 
of Kansas territory. 

The salient points of Web Wilder’s life have been beautifully 
written by the late William E. Connelley and recorded in the 
archives here—his birth in Blackstone, Mass., July 15, 1832; his 
marriage to Mary E. Irvin March 3, 1864; his death in Hiawatha, 
July 15, 1911. He was the seventh son of Dr. Abel Wilder. 

Dr. Wilder was able to give his son a thorough course in educa- 
tion; four years in the Boston Latin School, four years at Harvard, 
and a course in law afterwards. During his Harvard days, he 
roomed with Artemus Ward, and was a member and orator of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. In all his years of schooling, he invariably 
was awarded prizes for superior scholarship. It was during his 
days in the Boston Latin School that his scholarly traits first revealed 
themselves. During his school years he kept a diary. These little 
hand-written notebooks are in possession of a living daughter and 
will be presented to this Society. Diaries are usually ephemeral 
things, maintained for short periods, but Wilder’s daily notations 
were kept sedulously throughout his school courses and long after- 
wards, in fact from 1848 to 1876, exceeding the period covered by 
the famous Pepys’ Diary in London, which was seven years. For 
a boy in his ‘teens, they reflected a serious attitude towards his 
studies. Each day’s entry recorded the weather, then his attend- 
ance at classes, his pleasure in attending concerts and lectures. At 
the end of each day’s entry was found this unvarying duty per- 
formed: “Have read four chapters in the Old Testament.” In the 
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diary are found lengthy résumés of sermons by his pastor which he 
had transcribed from notes taken at the church services. 

A notation reveals he had gone to church to hear Dr. Lyman 
Beecher preach, and later he had heard in concert the Swedish 
nightingale Jenny Lind. Interspersed through his daily entries, 
increasing as his store of knowledge broadened, can be found quo- 
tations from the classics and the Bible. They give first evidence of 
his thirst for wide reading, a habit that persisted throughout his 
life. 


‘Born in Hiawatha, Mrs. Beck, my mentor and inexorable critic, 
was a close friend of the Wilder children, and spent much time in 
their home. She has a distinct recollection of the pater Wilder. She 
recalls seeing him sit for hours reading a new dictionary, just to 
enjoy the new words listed. She appealed to him for help once on 
an essay in a Shakespeare-Bacon controversy in school. Wilder was 
an ardent Shakespeare partisan, and wrote a book on Shakespeare, 
said to be one of the best. She remembers his account of his meet- 
ing with Lincoln when the Emancipator made his first incursion into 
Kansas territory. Wilder said he sat on the bank of the Missouri at 
St. Joseph with the Illinois rail splitter, waiting for the ferry to take 
them over to Elwood. He related that Lincoln’s long legs, as he 
sat crouched on the ground, reminded him of a grasshopper. He 
also had a distinct recollection of Lincoln’s falsetto voice. 


At this point it is well to note Web Wilder's arrival in Kansas. He 
came first in 1857. His older brother Carter, also a distinguished 
Kansan and a congressman, had blazed the trail. Greeley had not 
yet issued his famous dictum. But Web Wilder felt the urge of the 
West. It might have been the spirit of the pioneer working in him, 
for he was only 24 years old; or it might have been the urging of 
conscience to help make Kansas a free state. Leaving the prospect 
of a law practice in Boston, he came again in 1858, this time to 
remain. His first venture was as editor of the Elwood Free Press; 
then in 1860 across the river in St. Joseph he ran a Republican paper, 
the Free Democrat, advocating the freedom of the slaves. For this 
he was indicted, but escaped back to Kansas, losing his investment 
in Missouri. 

Thereafter newspaper ventures in Kansas included editorship of 
the Leavenworth Conservative in 1861, in conjunction with Col. D. 
R. Anthony; a short fling with the Rochester, N. Y., Express, then 
back to Kansas with the Fort Scott Monitor in 1871. Here he met 
26-5464 
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and became the intimate friend of Eugene F. Ware. Five years 
later he made another trial with the St. Joseph Herald, but failing 
in this he landed in Hiawatha and edited the Hiawatha World, 
until Ewing Herbert took over. 


. 

Although he was appointed surveyor general for Kansas and Ne- 
braska in 1863, it was in 1872 that Mr. Wilder made his first essay 
into state politics. The Republicans nominated and elected him 
to the office of state auditor. He proved himself as capable in the 
realm of figures and budgets as he had in the field of literature. He 
held this office four years, being re-elected in 1874, and resigning 
near the close of his second term. It was during these four years 
that he found time for the extra-curricular work of writing his 
Annals. The book came off the press in the fall of 1875. I think 
he must not have realized that he was writing what was later to be- 
come the authentic history of Kansas, for by his own admission his 
object was to collect and write down some facts that would be 
helpful to his fellow publishers of the state. His innate modesty 
was further revealed in the dedication of the book, in which he 
said, “To George W. Martin, a Kansan, of eighteen years’ residence, 
who, with his customary nerve, has assumed the financial risk of 
becoming the publisher of this book, it is gratefully dedicated.” 

Wilder's four years’ service as state auditor stand out as a shining 
example of official probity and efficiency. Kansas was plagued with 
an era of corruption and thievery in the state treasurer’s office. As an 
investigator, the new auditor made the Martin Dies committee, the 
Truman committee, the King committee, and the Kefauver commit- 
tee look like mere amateurs. His first report uncovered what, to use 
a current term, was a sorry mess in the state treasurer's office. His 
revelation of the crookedness resulted in the impeachment and re- 
moval of the then treasurer Col. Josiah E. Hayes, for crimes and 
misdemeanor in office, in 1874. Only a year later, another state 
treasurer, Samuel Lappin of Nemaha county was forced to resign 
because of the purchase and sale of forged school district bonds. 
Lappin, a thorough scoundrel, made two attempts at jail breaking 
before his trial. 

In discussing his official career, the late W. E. Connelley said 
this of the state auditor: 

Mr. Wilder laid bare the foul ulcer with keen sentences and facts sharper 
than the surgeon’s scalpel. He turned a blaze of light into the caves of official 
corruption, and the plunderers fled in consternation. They did not return. 


mn His reforms extended even to the administrative affairs of counties, 
and they have been of immeasurable value to the people of Kansas. 
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Wilder later was induced to become state superintendent of in- 
surance. In this capacity his fidelity to his trust and his intelligent 
methods of insurance in Kansas have resulted in great good to the 
people. 

To my mind Web Wilder set an example of decency and decorum 
in politics that might well be followed in this day of campaign 
strife. When he was elected auditor in 1874, he sent this letter 
to his vanquished Democratic opponent, Col. G. P. Smith of Law- 
rence: 

Dear Frienp: I wish to express to you my sincere appreciation of your 
course toward me during the recent campaign. It has not only made you 
friends everywhere by proving, even to strangers, that you were a chivalrous 
gentleman, but added a new element to a Kansas campaign—that of courtesy 
and honor. Your speeches are spoken of by Republicans who heard them as 
the ablest delivered. I remember that you began the fight against a corrupt 
treasurer, and I am glad to know that we have both outlived the abuse and 
calumies which such a contest always provokes. Very truly, D. W. Wiper. 


Love letters are generally regarded as privileged documents, al- 
though sometimes admitted as evidence in the courts. The blue 
ribbon which binds them as they are stored away in the trunk, along 
with baby’s first shoes, impregnates them with a sentiment of true 
devotion and an outpouring of the heart that, unhappily, is not fully 
sustained in after years of connubial association. 

D. W. Wilder had reached the age of 31 before he was pierced 
by Cupid’s dart. All evidence shows he had been heart whole and 
fancy free. But when he fell, he fell hard. The object of his affec- 
tion was a girl of 17, the daughter of his friend, Dr. J. E. Irvin, who 
at the time of the courtship held the government job of provost 
marshal and resided with his family at Kennekuk, in the northwest 
part of Atchison county. After ten months of urging, Mary Irvin 
capitulated, and the wedding occurred March 3, 1864. Their first 
home was in modest rented quarters in Leavenworth where the 
new husband was editor of the Leavenworth Conservative. Subse- 
quently ten children were born. 

Many years ago, after she was widowed, Mary Irvin Wilder 
visited in our home in Holton, a tall, erect, silver-haired woman, 
of beautiful face and queenly bearing, exuding in her every move- 
ment the culture and good breeding that in earlier years had en- 
tranced the swain Web Wilder. 

The letters Wilder wrote to Mary Irvin covered a period from 
May 24, 1863, up to the time of their marriage March 3, 1864. 
These letters have been preserved and will soon be entered in the 
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manuscript collection of this Society, probably as restricted matter. 
Intermingled with the protestations of a passionate love for the lass 
and the yearnings to possess her as his wife, the letters embody many 
current observations and his acquired philosophy of life, clothed in 
the faultless rhetoric that characterizes all of the Wilder composi- 
tions. For example, this comment was thrown in in an early letter: 

There is a collision between Anthony of the city government on one side 
and Gen. Ewing, Jennison and Hoyt on the other, in which Ewing has declared 
martial law in the city. I have to take a position and must take it against 
Ewing (whom I despise) and Jennison and Hoyt (whom I love.) 

But you don’t want to hear about these affairs. The trouble about conducting 
a newspaper is this—that you have constantly to take positions and bring 
yourself into conflict with friends. One cannot desert cherished principles for 
the sake of an individual friend—but the seeming hostility is extremely un- 
pleasant. 

Perhaps, however, a newspaper life is as free from these annoyances as 
many other spheres of life—for life, after all, to a sincere and earnest man, 
is a constant battle. Wrong, outrage, crime, slavery, meet us in every pathway. 
We must stop and give them battle or meanly desert the principles we believe 
in. We are not placed on earth to be the passive recipients of an empty 
happiness. God and justice have claims upon us, and the only true happiness 
is found in an active championship of divine issues. 


Another tenet of his philosophy: 


I do not believe that heaven is REST as so many stupid and narrow minds 
represent it. Will there be no chance to do good there? No field for charity, 
for kindness? Nobody to whom to reach the hand of forgiveness and to help 
on to a career of nobleness and virtue? If there is no suffering there to relieve, 
no pains to assuage, no erring brother to help forward, Florence Nightingale 
would be more happy in the hospital at Scutari than she could possibly be in 
Heaven. For the truest happiness is always found in acts of unselfish kindness 
to others, and I have had more sincere pleasure in quietly aiding some obscure 
person who had no opportunity of returning the favor, than in all the dollars 
I ever spent for my own personal comforts. 

The Wilder love letters are, in my judgment, in the front echelons 
of Kansas literature, and, I believe, deserve a place alongside the 
letters of Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett. 


Here I record some thumb-nail facts about D. W. Wilder: 

He conceived the idea, wrote the resolution at an 1875 editorial 
meeting, establishing the Kansas State Historical Society, and was 
an incorporator and early president. 

He was one of the promoters of the Kansas Magazine in 1871. 

He was a secretary of the Osawatomie convention in 1859 which 
gave birth and life to the Republican party in Kansas. 

He was familiar with five languages, spoke three fluently. 
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For 50 years he was one of the associate editors of Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations. 

His passion for the anti-slavery cause was kindled by visitors in 
his father’s home, including William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Theodore Parker, and Horace Mann. Later at Harvard he 
knew Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott and Frank Sanborn. 

Although indicted in St. Joseph for his anti-slavery editorials and 
forced to flee to Kansas to escape jail and mob violence, he was 
not embittered. Later in Leavenworth he dissuaded a Free-State 
mob from attacking an editor of Confederate leanings, urging that 
their opponents had the right to a free press and free speech. 


Dear friends of the Society, why, you may well ask, of all the 
scores of men and women who have wrought so nobly and so well 
in bringing our Kansas to its present high rank in the common- 
wealths of the nation, and whose names are indelibly etched on the 
scroll of fame, do I select Daniel Webster Wilder as the one I try 
feebly to exalt today? The obvious answer is: 

Because his life’s work, and its accomplishments, glorify the 
value and dignity of the intellect, and its importance to the enlight- 
enment and happiness of our people. 

Because he typifies that vanishing breed of country editors, who 
in their day paid more heed to the editorial columns than to the 
advertising pages; who scorned anonymity, and were courageous in 
defending the right as they saw it; self-educated men who wrote of 
world affairs as glibly as of local happenings; editors who felt the 
responsibility of molding public opinion, and who faced their tasks, 
with conscience, the decalogue and the Republican platform as their 
guides, without fear or trembling, so come what may! Editors who 
have been succeeded by two generations of fine smart young men, 
who, perhaps wisely, have shown more concern for the bank ac- 
count, the advertising revenues and expanding circulations. But, 
while some of our present day editorial writers, in my book, rank 
among the best in the field, these modern publishers will go a long 
way before they excel the newspaper concept, forceful writing, and 
acknowledged leadership and influence of those early Kansas edi- 
tors. 

He typified the ideal public official and office holder who realized 
his trust, sought to improve the mechanics as well as the policies of 
government; who had a contempt for dishonesty and corruption in 
public office and was vocal in exposing and denouncing it. 
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He was typical of the true lover, who in pursuit of his quest re- 
sorted to logic and persuasion rather than to the bludgeon of the 
stone age. 

He typified a serene home life, a beautiful family relationship, 
and the while an untiring energy and a prodigious capacity for 
work. 

He typified those hardy voyagers who crossed “the prairies as of 
old the pilgrims crossed the sea, to make the West, as they the East, 
the homestead of the free.” 

Finally, Kansas is forever indebted to his efforts in behalf of the 
pioneer state, to his diligence and integrity as a public official, 
and to his foresight in preserving for future generations the history 
of Kansas. No Kansan has served his state more completely than 
Daniel Webster Wilder, who gave so lavishly of his talents to mold 
the thought and guide the destiny of his adopted and beloved state. 


At the close of his address, President Beck introduced Mrs. Burns 
H. Uhrich, Independence, Kan., and Mrs. Jane Wilder Poynter, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., daughter and granddaughter respectively of 
Daniel Webster Wilder. Mr. Beck expressed his gratitude to Mrs. 
Uhrich for the use of Wilder’s papers, in her possession, in the prep- 
aration of his address. 

Dr. Robert Taft, first vice-president of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and professor of chemistry at the University of Kansas, was 
introduced and spoke briefly on the J. J. Pennell collection of photo- 
graphs displayed in the lobby of the Memorial building. The photo- 
graphs, property of the University, will be exhibited throughout the 
state. 

Following a brief introduction by President Beck, W. L. More, 
general manager of the eastern lines of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway Co., presented on behalf of the railroad an oil 
portrait of its founder, Cyrus Kurtz Holliday. Frank Haucke, for- 
mer president of the Society, accepted the portrait for the state. 
Mrs. Helen Hodge, the artist, and Mrs. Frank Haucke, who assisted 
in obtaining the portrait, were also introduced. 


The report of the committee on nominations was called for: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 17, 1952. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1955: 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 

Grove. Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 
Lindquist, Emory K., Lindsborg. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 

On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by James Malone, the 
report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the mem- 
bers of the board were declared elected for the term ending in 
October, 1955. 

Reports of local and county historical societies were called for. 
Orville Watson Mosher reported for the Lyon county society; T. M. 
Lillard for the Shawnee county society; Mrs. James Glenn Bell for 
the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society; Alan W. Farley for 
the Wyandotte county society; Gus Norton for the Finney county 
society; O. L. Lennen for the Ness county society; and the Reverend 
Angelus Lingenfelser for the Kansas Catholic Society. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the 
Society adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Beck. He asked for a rereading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report 
was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be ac- 
cepted. Motion was seconded by Robert C. Rankin and the follow- 
ing were unanimously elected: 
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For a one-year term: Robert Taft, Lawrence, president; Angelo 
Scott, Iola, first vice-president; F. D. Farrell, Manhattan, second 


vice-president. 


For a two-year term: Mrs. Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1952 


DrmmEcToRS FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcToBER, 1953 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 

i = Te. a. . 

e, Henry S., Topeka. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita. 
Clymer, Rolla, El Dorado. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas City. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 


Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 


Topeka. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge y~ a 
Montgomery, W. H., Salina. 

Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Motz, Frank, Hays. 

Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Somers, John G., Newton. 

Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 

Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 


Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpiING OcrTosBer, 1954 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L. Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 


Harvey, Mrs. A. M., be 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 


Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 

Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 

Long, Richard M., Wichita. 

McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., 
Hutchinson. 


McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
WwW ing, Harry H., Topeka 
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Barr, Frank, Wichita. 
Be an, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 
Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Wichita. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindquist, Emory K., Lindsborg. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Norton, Gus S., Kalvesta. 

Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 

Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
TURNING THE TABLES 


From The Kansas Tribune, Lawrence, January 10, 1855. 


A shrewd Indian of the Shawnee Nation suggests the establishment of a 
Mission amongst the white people of Kansas. He says a murder was a thing 
almost unknown until the white folks came in, and now skulls can be found 
bleaching along all the roads. The sarcasm is pretty well deserved. 


—>———— 


EDITORIALS IN ADVANCE 
From the Fort Scott Democrat, December 16, 1858. 


Since the times are so very close, we have concluded to take a few more 
subscribers to read the editorials for the Democrat over the shoulders of the 
compositor. It is getting to be quite a fashionable practice in our office, and 
we are unwilling to give news in advance, unless at increased rates. Yearly 
patrons will be charged twenty-five dollars, with the privilege of questioning 
the compositor in regard to the propriety of the article, and who was its author. 


_—»—— 


ADMINISTERING LoYALTy Oatus IN 1861 
From the Olathe Mirror, June 20, 1861. 


We have been informed that when one company of the U. S. troops was 
passing the Union Hotel in Kansas City, one day last week, a man came out 
and hurrahed for Jeff Davis. In an instant the company wheeled about and 
levelled a ten-pounder at the building, giving the women and children five 
minutes to leave, when it was the intention of the commanding officer to level 
it to the earth. He did not molest it, however, as all the inmates came out and 
took the oath to support the constitution and the Union. 





Dryinc Up Satoons 1n 1874 
From the Dodge City Messenger, February 26, 1874. 


The new method of closing saloons, recently inaugurated in Ohio, is fast 
spreading all over the country. They are about to try it in Leavenworth and 
we presume Grasshopper Falls [now Valley Falls] will be the next on the list. 
The way it is done is as follows: The Christian ladies of the town form them- 
selves into praying bands, and hold prayer meetings in the bar-rooms if allowed 
to do so, and if not, on the sidewalk outside. One band relieves another and 
the meeting is kept up until the saloon keeper is converted or his business 
ruined.—Grasshopper Falls Kansas New Era. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A biographical sketch of B. C. Decker and some of the early 
history of the Hoxie area were printed in the Hoxie Sentinel, July 
$1, 1952. Decker brought his family to Kansas in 1878 and home- 
steaded what is now the Mosier ranch near Hoxie. 


Ernest Dewey’s series of historical articles has continued to ap- 
pear in the Hutchinson News-Herald. Among recent articles were: 
“Rome [Kan.] Not Built in a Day, But It Didn’t Last Much Longer,” 
August 3, 1952; “Range War Days Only a Bitter Memory,” Septem- 
ber 14; “Satank One of Most Cantankerous Indians,” October 9; 
“Sod Wall Fort [Protection] to Be Restored as Western Tourist 
Attraction,” October 26; and “Chauncey Dewey Tells Truth About 
Old Feud,” November 2. The Salina Journal also printed the Rome 
article August 24, and the range feud story September 14. 


Very brief historical notes on St. John’s Lutheran church, Lincoln- 
ville, appeared in the Herington Advertiser-Times, August 14, 1952. 
The church was organized August 19, 1877, by the Rev. C. H. 
Lieker. 


Articles of a historical nature appearing recently in the Coffey- 
ville Daily Journal included: reminiscences of Mrs. Clara Thixten, 
August 17, 1952; the story of the Dalton raid in Coffeyville, from 
V. V. Masterson’s The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier, October 
5; and reminiscences of Mrs. John Wishall, October 26. 


Biographical information on the Dexter brothers, Alonzo, John, 
and Aaron, founders of Clay Center, appeared in an article in the 
Clay Center Dispatch, August 19, 1952. 


On August 26, 1952, the Garden City Daily Telegram, printed an 
article by Ruby Basye, Coats, on the Gray county county-seat fight 
between Ingalls and Cimarron. 


Featured in the 28-page anniversary edition of the Luray Herald, 
August 28, 1952, were local historical highlights for each year 
beginning with 1902. Among other articles was “A History of the 
Settlement of Luray,” by Capt. John Fritts. 


Two articles of a historical nature appeared in the Hugoton 
Hermes, September 4, 1952. One dealt with the establishment of 
Hugoton in the middle 1880's and the other with the county-seat 
rivalry between Hugoton and Woodsdale. 
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The Wichita Evening Eagle’s “See Kansas” series of articles has 
continued to appear in recent months. Subjects of a few have been: 
Fort Scott, September 11, 1952; “Bloody” Benders of Parsons, Sep- 
tember 25; Cheney, November 13; and WaKeeney, December 18. 


A brief history of the first school in the Chanute area was printed 
in the Chanute Tribune, September 19, 1952. The school was estab- 
lished in 1868 in a log cabin. 


Appearing in the Topeka Daily Capital, September 21, 1952, were 
historical articles on the Brookville Hotel, Last Chance store in 
Council Grove, and a biographical sketch of Elizabeth Simerwell 
Carter and her family by Peggy Greene. 


An Indian peace treaty edition, including 64 tabloid pages of 
local history, was published by The Barber County Index, Medicine 
Lodge, October 2, 1952, in connection with the Indian peace treaty 
pageant held in Barber county October 10-12. Featured were 
stories of the treaty between the government and the Indians made 
in 1867 near present Medicine Lodge. The event is celebrated 
every five years by an outdoor pageant. 


Two recent articles on the history of the Great Bend area were: a 
biographical sketch of Frank Marque by Mrs. Abbie L. Darr, in the 
Great Bend Press, October 5, 1952, and a brief, illustrated history 
of the Great Bend schools in the Great Bend Daily Tribune, Octo- 
ber 30. 


The history of the Henderson Mennonite Brethren church was 
published in the Hillsboro Journal, October 9, 1952. Organization 
of the church in 1877 was directed by Peter Regier, Cornelius Neu- 
feldt and Gerhard Toews. Regier became the first minister, and 
the first building was completed in 1880. 


The Clearwater News, October 9, 1952, published a column- 
length history of Clearwater. The first settlers in the area arrived 
in the late 1860’s and early 1870's. 


An article by Mrs. May Curtis, written for presentation at the 
Rush county old settlers’ reunion at Rush Center, October 16, 1952, 
recalling Rush county history of the 1880’s and 1890’s, was pub- 
lished in The Rush County News, La Crosse, November 27, 1952. 


The Atchison Daily Globe published an 80-page, 75th anniver- 
sary edition October 19, 1952. Edgar Watson Howe founded the 
Globe in 1877. The edition is dedicated to the Howe family and 
the city of Atchison. Included are many historical articles on the 
town’s institutions and industries. 
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Kansas HIsTorRY IN THE PRESS 


An 88-page special edition of the Hays Daily News was issued 
October 30, 1952, commemorating the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of Fort Hays State College. Much of the history of Fort 
Hays and the city of Hays is included with numerous articles on 
the college. 


A brief account of the last Indian raid through Kansas, in 1878, 
by Mrs. Ruby Basye, Coats, was published in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, November 3, 1952. 


Mrs. Bert Hay’s history of the vicinity north of Baileyville ap- 
peared in the Courier-Tribune, Seneca, November 3, 1952. W. P. 
Sproul, father of Mrs. Hay, brought his family to Haytown, present 
Baileyville, in 1880. 


Sedgwick’s early history was published in the Sedgwick Panta- 
graph, November 6, 1952. The town was established in June, 1870, 
and Harvey county was organized in 1872. Brief historical sketches 
of Sedgwick churches and lodges were printed in the Pantagraph, 
November 20. 


A 50-year history of the Cosmos Club of Russell, by Mrs. H. A. 
Opdycke, was published in the Russell Record, November 13, 1952. 


A review of the history of the Four Mile School Thanksgiving 
Association, Butler county, from the time of its organization, No- 
vember 28, 1889, to November 30, 1939, by H. A. J. Coppins, asso- 
ciation historian, was published in the El] Dorado Times, November 
27, 1952. 


An anthology of Kansas poetry published in 1894 was discussed 
by Norma B. Cunningham in “Human Grief and Hope of Heaven 
Stirred Kansas Poets of 1890’s, Anthology Shows,” printed in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, December 6, 1952. Articles of historical 
interest to Kansans appearing in recent issues of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times included: “Texas Cattle Shattered Abilene’s Peace, 
Made Town Famous 85 Years Ago,” by Charles M. Harger, August 
29; “Last of Big Indian Raids Was Costly to Kansas in Death and 
Destruction,” by Ray Morgan, September 19; “Kansas, Now to 
Have Archbishop, Saw First Catholic Priest [Father Padilla] 410 
Years Ago,” by John J. Doohan, December 9; “Faith in West Lured 
Horace Greeley to Kansas and Fringe of Civilization,” by Charles 
Arthur Hawley, December 11; “Century-Old House in a State Park 
Is Relic of the Pony Express in Kansas,” by E. B. Dykes Beachy, 
December 30. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Dr. Robert Taft, Lawrence, president of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, is chairman of an advisory committee appointed by 
Gov. Edward F. Arn to plan for the state’s observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the establishment of the territory of Kansas on May 
80, 1854. Prof. Charles M. Correll of Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, is vice-chairman. Others named to the committee are: 
Dr. George Anderson, and Robert Vosper, University of Kansas; 
Kenneth Davis, Manhattan novelist; Jerome Cushman, Salina 
librarian; Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas Historical Society; 
Rolla Clymer, El Dorado editor; J. M. Feller, Leavenworth; Maurice 
Fager, director of the Kansas Industrial Development Commission; 
and Harry Woods, Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. Other 
centennial committees have also been set up by the University of 
Kansas; by the city of Lawrence, which will observe its centennial 
in the summer of 1954; and by Topeka, for the purpose of preparing 
a history of the city, founded on December 5, 1854. 


Historic Wichita, Inc., recently announced that the restoration 
of four key buildings in the “Cow Town” project was in progress. 
The idea of the project is to build a typical cow town. Buildings 
now being constructed and restored are the first Wichita jail, par- 
sonage, church, and the Munger house, the first in Wichita. Other 
buildings are to be added later. Richard M. “Dick” Long is presi- 
dent of Historic Wichita, Inc., and L. W. Roberts is chairman of 
the building committee. 


George Miller, Cottonwood Falls, was re-elected president of the 
Chase County Historical Society at the annual meeting September 
6, 1952, in Cottonwood Falls. Other officers chosen include: Henry 
Rogler, Matfield Green, vice-president; C. A. Baldwin, Cottonwood 
Falls, secretary; and Mrs. George Dawson, Elmdale, treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee are: Mrs. Ida M. Vinson, 
chairman, C. A. Baldwin, Minnie Norton, T. R. Wells, and Ida 
Schneider. W. P. Austin was later designated chief historian. 


The 20th anniversary of the founding of the Kiowa County His- 
torical Society was celebrated October 2, 1952, by a Pioneer party 
in Greensburg, attended by 245 persons. Officers chosen for the 
coming year were: W. A. Sluder, president; Herbert Parkin, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Emma Meyer, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Benjamin Weaver, secretary; and Mrs. L. V. Keller, treasurer. 
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Prof. L. E. Curfman, Pittsburg, was elected president of the 
Crawford County Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg, 
October 22, 1952. Other officers named were: Oscar Anderson, 
Farlington, vice-president; Mrs. Mae Stroud, secretary; and William 
Walker, treasurer. L. H. Dunton, Arcadia; Ralph Shideler, Girard; 
and Mrs. C. M. Cooper, Pittsburg, were elected to the board of 
directors. Dr. Theodore Sperry and Dr. Gladys Galligar of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, gave an illustrated talk on their 
trip to the Belgian Congo. Dr. Ernest Mahan, Pittsburg, was the 
retiring president. 


Dr. C. W. McCampbell was re-elected president of the Riley 
County Historical Association at the annual dinner meeting in Man- 
hattan, October 24, 1952. Other officers chosen were: Lee King, 
vice-president; Mrs. C. W. Emmons, secretary; Joe Haines, treas- 
urer; Ed Amos, historian; and Carl Pfuetze, curator. New directors 
are: Mrs. Cora Parker, Mrs. Max Wolf, and C. M. Correll. Direc- 
tors holding over are: Albert Horlings, Bruce Wilson, Mrs. F. A. 
Marlatt, Richard Rogers, Dr. F. A. Filinger, and Mrs. Eva Knox. 
Dr. H. E. Socolofsky, featured speaker at the meeting, gave the 
history of early railroads in Riley county. 


The Dickinson County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the New Basel church, October 28, 1952. Talks on the his- 
tory of the New Basel community were features of the program. 
Mrs. Ed Rohrer, Elmo, was elected second vice-president, and 
Mrs. Walter Wilkins, Chapman, treasurer. Other officers remain 
in office for another year. B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, is 
president. 


Pawnee county pioneers of the 1870's were the honored guests 
of the Pawnee County Historical Society at the annual pioneer 
reunion in Larned October 30, 1952. This year’s reunion cele- 
brated the 80th anniversary of the founding of the county. 


The annual meeting and pioneer mixer of the Clark County 
Historical Society was held in Ashland, November 1, 1952. Among 
the speakers were Judge Karl Miller and Heinie Schmidt of Dodge 
City. New officers elected included: Paul F. Randall, president; 
Mrs. Virgil Broadie, vice-president; Mrs. Sidney Dorsey, first hon- 
orary vice-president; and Mrs. Chas. McCasland, second honorary 
vice-president. Other officers of the society are: Mrs. J. C. Harper, 
recording secretary; Mrs. W. R. Nunemacher, assistant recording 
secretary; Rhea Gross, corresponding secretary; William T. Moore, 
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treasurer; Mrs. H. B. Gabbert, curator; Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, his- 
torian; and M. G. Stevenson, auditor. 


The annual old settlers’ reunion sponsored by the Stevens County 
Historical Society, held November 2, 1952, in the old Stevens county 
courthouse in Hugoton, was attended by nearly 200 early residents 
of the county. 


Bill Adams of Pratt was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Comanche County Historical Society in Coldwater, 
November 5, 1952. Brief talks were also made by Judge Karl 
Miller and Heinie Schmidt of Dodge City. W. P. Morton was 
re-elected president of the society for the coming year. Other 
officers elected were: H. B. Cloud, vice-president; Stella York, 
secretary; and F. H. Moberly, treasurer. 


O. W. Mosher was re-elected president of the Lyon County His- 
torical Society at the annual meeting in Emporia, December 4, 
1952. Other officers elected included: A. H. Thomas, first vice- 
president; Claude Arnett, second vice-president; Mrs. C. A. Moore, 
secretary; Warren Morris, treasurer; Lucina Jones, Mrs. F. L. 
Gilson, Mabel Edwards, and Charles Caldwell, historians. 


L. B. Read, Jr., was elected president of the Lawrence Historical 
Society at the fall meeting, December 19, 1952. Other officers 
named were: M. S. Winter, Sr., vice-president; Byron Beery, secre- 
tary, and Corlett Cotton, treasurer. Directors elected to serve until 
December, 1953, were: Mrs. Ivan Rowe, Prof. H. H. Lane, Irma 
Spangler, Dr. T. A. Kennedy, and Mayor Chris Kraft. Directors 
elected to serve until December, 1954, were: Mrs. T. D. Prentice, 
Keith Lawton, Mrs. L. H. Menger, M. N. Penny, and Ida Lyons. 
Penny was the retiring president. 


Officers of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society for 
1953 are: Mrs. Homer Bair, president; Mrs. David Huber, first 
vice-president; Lucile Larson, second vice-president; Mrs. Martin 
Ziegler, recording secretary; Mrs. Lee J. Smith, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Edith M. Mills, treasurer; Mrs. Harry Meyer, his- 
torian; Mrs. Arthur W. Wolf, curator; and Mrs. Carl Harder, 
member-in-waiting. Mrs. James Glenn Bell was the retiring 
president. 


A 422-page work by W. Turrentine Jackson entitled Wagon 
Roads West was recently published by the University of California 
Press. It is a study of federal road surveys and construction in 
the trans-Mississippi West, including Kansas, from 1846 to 1869. 
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